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THOUGHT-PROVOKING MATERIAL 
FOR THOUGHT-DIRECTING EDUCATORS 


. from Scholastic Book Service 
25¢ - 35¢ pocket-sized books | °C 12th street, New York 3, NY. 
THINK 
. of every student with a clean, gay and colorful copy of the book you are 
teaching. 
. of not having to start a teaching program by passing out dull, drab, worn 
copies of a book which you want your students to enjoy studying. 


. of getting four to six copies for your dollar budgeted for books. 


REQUEST 


. your purchasing department to order 25¢-35¢ pocket-sized editions for your 
classes for next fall. 


TELL 


. your school purchasing department that there is a big school discount from 
Scholastic Book Service on pocket-sized editions. 


BIG 25¢ Titles 35¢ Titles 
3,000 or more asstd. books—17¢ ea. 3,000 or more asstd. books—24¢ ea. 


DISCOUNTS 2,000 to 3,000 asstd. books—18¢ ea. 2,000 to 3,000 asstd. books—25¢ ea. 


TO 1,000 to 2,000 asstd. books—19¢ ea. 1,000 to 2,000 asstd. books—26¢ ea. 
200 to 1,000 asstd. books—20¢ ea. 200 to 1,000 asstd. books—27¢ ea. 
SCHOOLS 50 to 200 asstd. books—22¢ ea. 50 to 200 asstd. books—30¢ ca. 
1 to 50 asstd. books—25¢ ea. 1 to 50 asstd. books—35¢ ea. 
Postage on Books Prepaid 
ACT NOW 


. . clip and mail the coupon below for complete list of standard titles, plus a 
list of fifty new 25¢-35¢ titles suitable for school use. 


THEN 


.. . those hectic Fe days of school next fall will be much happier for you and 
your students when you distribute attractive, pocket-sized editions for required 
and supplementary reading programs. 


SCHOLASTIC BOOK SERVICE, 7 E. 12th St., New York 3, N.Y. 


Please send [|] complete standard list of pocket-sized books 
[_] new list of 50 titles recently added 


Mr./Miss/ Mrs. 
School 
School Address 
City 
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The 
World 


in Literature 


BY ROBERT WARNOCK AND GEORGE K. ANDERSON 


A history-anthology offering outstanding cov- 
erage of the world’s great literature 


This text is available in beautifully bound editions 
of two volumes or four books. Either plan offers 
complete coverage for courses in world litera- 
ture and the four books used singly or in combi- 
nations can be used through a considerable range 
of the curriculum for various period courses. 


TWO-VOLUME EDITION 
Volume I Backgrounds of the Modern World 
Volume II The Modern World 

Each $5.50 list 


FOUR-BOOK EDITION 


The Ancient Foundations 
Centuries of Transitions 
Tradition and Revolt 
Our Hundred Years 


Each $3.25 list 


Scott, Foresman and Company 


Chicago New York Atlanta Dallas Pasadena San Francisco 


Book I | 
Book II 4 
Book Ill | 
Book IV | oe 


The Editor Previews 
This Issue 


For a long time we have wanted a paper on 
the leading novelists of France today. Re- 
cently we fortunately caught ALBERT GUE- 
RARD, author of A Preface to World Litera- 
ture, Five Masters of French Romance, etc., 
when this topic was fresh in his mind. The re- 
sult is the masterly lead article in this issue. 
His incidental explanation of Existentialism 
will be enlightening to most readers, and 
the rest of the paper is as good. 


The old obstacle of student prejudice 
against poetry is surmounted or circum- 
vented by the procedure MARJoRIE BrRay- 
MER explains in the “Sound of the Seas.” 
She even offers a hint to the teacher who 
himself does not relish poetry. She herself 
has done what she asks us to do. 


Save HELENE HartLey’s Milwaukee 
paper, ‘Developing Personality through 
Books,”’ for an unhurried half-hour when 
you are fresh. Not that it is dull or muddy; 
just that the ideas come rapidly and that 
some—for example, her concept of person- 
ality—are likely to be new. One suspects in 
this paper traces of the influence of her psy- 
chologist-husband, Professor Floyd Allport. 


HELEN F. O1son’s address, ‘‘Speech for 
All,” rightly insists upon the values of 
speech training for all students. It also ex- 
plains, with interesting illustrations, the 
nature of that training. 


“How Hard Are the Simplified Classics?” 
by Joun R. Kinzer and NaTALiE R. CoHAN 
is really too short for a major article. It is 
printed thus inappropriately to emphasize 
its significance. Particularly in remedial 
work these books are useful, but only if the 
teacher can judge correctly the level of 
ability required to enjoy them. Such a 
rating as this would take the individual 
teacher, even if he knows how to go about 
it, many weeks. 


PAUL FarRMEr’s “Let Literature Work Its 
Magic” shows how by reading fo, with, and 
for our students we can help them become 
the strong, rounded: personalities we wish 
them to be. It carries the aroma of a class- 
room where good teaching is going on. It 
was one of the most praised papers at the 
Milwaukee convention. 


Most of us are realizing that our teaching 
cannot ignore television. LIEBER ANKER’s 
“Television, Here I Come!” gives some 
useful information about students’ experi- 
ences and opinions of television. Our 
habitual readers know that she does not 
waste words. 


Our “Round Table” this month has more 
guests than usual, and they all have some- 
thing valuable to say. You will want to 
read it all, from SALLY WINFREY’s lively 
account of energizing students’ writing to 
ELIZABETH PILANT’s suggestion of fresh, 
easy, adult reading materials for remedial 
classes. 


Summer school for you? Workshops, in 
which each student with the instructor’s 
hei» attempts to solve his own special 
problem, are increasingly popular. Our list 
of this summer’s shops for teachers of 
English is, if not quite, certainly almost, 
complete. It appears in ‘Report and Sum- 
mary.” 


One of the recent novels much praised 
by critics is by a teacher of English who 
sometimes writes for this magazine. See the 
brief review of Into Thin Air on page 239. 


The phonograph recording of Death of a 
Salesman is reviewed with ‘Teaching Ma- 
terials” because good seniors could use it 
with satisfaction. But teachers who have no 
chance to see the play may want the rec- 
ords for their personal pleasure. 
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Classroom TESTED! ...a series of 8 teaching 
filmstrips on English Composition . . . grades 5-12 
“WRITING THE PARAGRAPH” 


By REID IRVING 
Practicing English Teacher and Founder of the Maryland A-V Center 


Section One: WORDS. 
Filmstrip A. Growth of words, kinds, history, prefix- 
root-suffix, etc. 
Filmstrip B. Definitions, use and value of words, syn- 
onyms, etc. 


Section Two: SIMPLE SENTENCE. 
Filmstrip C. Definition of, incomplete, subject-predi- 
cate, types of, etc. 
Filmstrip D. Inverted, dressed-up sentences, sentence 
uses, avoidances, etc. 


“WRITING THE PARAGRAPH” 


if your local dealer can’t supply you, write direct: 


THE FILMSTRIP HOUSE @ 25 Broad St., New York 4, N.Y. 


is correlated with 
American Book Company textbooks. Each section has 
its own printed teacher’s guide. The last filinstrip in each 
section concludes with a useful quiz. ORDER NOW! 


IT TAKES A TEACHER 


to guide a student in his 
outside reading 


But any honest clerk or 
assistant can administer, 
check, and record the 


TEACHER-MADE 
JONES TESTS 


on the 2820 different books recom- 
mended for high school pupils’ use, 
thus saving the teacher's time 


SEND 25 CENTS FOR LIST AND 4 SAMPLES 


The quarter will be credited against 
your first order for 100 or more tests 


Box 41, Hill City, South Dakota 


Section Three: SENTENCES WITH 
MORE THAN ONE IDEA. 

Filmstrip E. Compound Sentences. 

Filmstrip F. Complex Sentences. 


Section Four: BUILDING A PARA- 
GRAPH. 


Filmstrip G. Parallel between building house and para- 
graph, six steps for building paragraph, etc. 


Filmstrip H. Order, variety of sentences, vocabulary, 
etc.; review. 


with printed guides 2h 


Individual filmstrips 
with guides... $3 each 


BACKGROUNDS OF ENGLISH 
HISTORY AND LITERATURE 


A Tour Planned for Cultural Values 


under the leadership of 


DR. J. CLARK GRAHAM 
President, Yankton College 


Visiting by motor the English Lakes, Scotland 
(Oban, Inverness, Aberdeen, Edinburgh, etc.), 
the Cathedral ‘Towns, Devon, Cornwall, 
Wales, London and the Festival of Britain. 
Short mid-summer extension in the Low Coun- 
tries and Paris. Duration June 22 to Aug. 21. 
Academic Credit possibilities. 


Also tours emphasizing Art, Music, Drama, 
Classical Backgrounds, Political Science, Com- 
parative Education, Social Science, etc. 


Send for prospectus 


INTERCOLLEGIATE TOURS, INC. 
AI9 Boylston St. Boston, Mass. 


— 
r SOLVE YOUR READING PROBLEMS | 
Readable, and Enjoyable 


GLOBE ADAPTED CLASSICS 
geared to specific interest and reading levels 


IVANHOE ROBINSON CRUSOE (BLACK BEAUTY 

MOBY DICK TALE OF TWO CITIES MISERABLES 

JANE EYRE THE THREE MUSKETEERS THE GOOD EARTH 

KIDNAPPED A CONNECTICUT YANKEE SHERLOCK HOLMES 

TOM SAWYER TALES WORTH RETELLING TREASURE ISLAND 

KENILWORTH THE MILL ON THE FLOSS THE BLACK ARROW 

THE ODYSSEY PRIDE AND PREJUDICE QUENTIN DURWARD 

LORNA DOONE THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS HUCKLEBERRY FINN 

Oliver TWIsT [ THE COUNT OF MONTE CRISTO WUTHERING HEIGHTS 

1 SILAS MARNER (1) THE HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES [_] DAVID COPPERFIELD 
[1 GREAT MOMENTS FROM GREAT STORIES =] SILAS MARNER & THE LITTLE MINISTER 
1] POE'S STORIES AND POEMS [] MODERN MYSTERY AND ADVENTURE NOVELS 


Check approval copies in which you are interested, returnable without obligation, 
complimentary if adopted. 


GtLosBE BOO K Pa Y 
175 Fifth Avenue New York 10, N.Y. 


SUMMER | 
SESSION 


¢ Special rates for teachers in active service 


e Living accommodations available on and 
near the campus 
¢ Organized social and recreational program 


FOR TEACHERS OF ENGLISH, courses in English 
and American literature, semantics, philology. A work- 
shop in the teaching of English Composition and Com- 
munication. Unique artistic, literary, and scholarly 
resources at the University and in the metropolitan 
area. 

Students will find numerous offerings in the Graduate 
School; in the College of Letters, Arts, and Sciences; in 
the Schools of Architecture, Commerce, Engineering, 
Music, Pharmacy, Education, Journalism, Library 
Science, Public Administration, Religion, and Social 
Work; and in the departments of Occupational Ther- 
apy, Physical Therapy, Radio, Television, and Cine- 
ma. 


WRITE TO SUMMER SESSION DIRECTOR FOR BULLETIN 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
LOS ANGELES 7, CALIFORNIA 


i. 
: 
| 
SIX WEEKS SESSION—June 25—Aug. 3 FOUR WEEKS SESSION-Aug. 6—Aug. 31 
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Land of The Free Sertes 


This series, for Grades VI-XII, is about young heroes, each from a different national 
background, and how they helped build America, and make it what it is today—a true 
LAND OF THE FREE. The first two titles below are being published in 1951, while the 
following three were published in 1950. 

WATERGATE—Herbert Best. Story of the Irish on the Erie Canal. 

CHARIOT IN THE SKY—Arna Bontemps. Story of the Jubilee Singers. 

ee SILVER FLEECE—Florence and Carl Means. Story of the Spanish in New 
Mexico. 

COLT OF DESTINY—Alida Malkus. Story of the beginning of the California missions. 
DOOR TO THE NORTH—Elizabeth Coatsworth. A saga of the voyage of hardy 
Norsemen to what is now America. 


Earlier Titles 


FOOTPRINTS OF THE DRAGON I HEARD OF A RIVER 
SEVEN BEAVER SKINS SIGN OF THE GOLDEN FISH 
SONG OF THE PINES TIDEWATER VALLEY 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


1010 Arch Street Philadelphia 7 
Atlanta 3 Chicago 16 Dallas 1 Pasadena 2 


Webster’s 
DAILY DRILLS FOR BETTER ENGLISH 


New Edition. Completely revised by Kenneth Stratton, 
East High School, Des Moines 


Designed to make correct written and oral usage second nature for the high 
school student or college freshmen. Used as a student’s handbook or self-help 
text, it develops lasting power in expression and builds permanent understanding 
of language skills. 


Oral Tests for Correct English. New Edition now ready. 


Durost-Center Word Mastery Test 


by Walter N. Durost, Boston University 
and Stella S. Center, New York University 


In Evaluation and Adjustment Series. Gives a measure of a student’s vocabulary 
and a measure of his ability to get the meaning of new words from context. 
Norms based on national standardization. | 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


YONKERS-ON-HUDSON 5, NEW YORK . 2126 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 16 
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e> “The most important statement on 
poetry for the stage in this generation.” 


—ARCHIBALD MacLe&Isu 


POETRY and DRAMA 


T. S. Eliot, in a provocative discussion of the role and techniques of 
poetic drama today, describes his own experience in writing Murder 
in the Cathedral, The Family Reunion, and The Cocktail Party. $1.50 


e> A new series 


THE REYNARD LIBRARY 


Presenting truly ample selections from great English writers not hith- 
erto available in this compact, convenient form. Complete works are 
included wherever possible. Carefully edited, attractively designed, 
handsomely bound. Each volume, over 800 Bible-paper pages. 
$4.25 each 
GOLDSMITH—Richard Garnett, Editor 
BROWNING—Simon Nowell-Smith, Editor 
JOHNSON—Mona Wilson, Editor 
STERNE—Douglas Grant, Editor 


e> 1300 years of Celtic literature 
A CELTIC MISCELLANY 


BY KENNETH HURLSTONE JACKSON 


New translations from all the six Celtic languages, prose as well as 
verse, covering about 1300 years of Celtic literature. $3.75 


At all bookstores, or 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Cambridge 38, Massachusetts 
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Announcing 


The REVISED EDITIONS of 


APPRECIATING LITERATURE 
UNDERSTANDING LITERATURE 
INTERPRETING LITERATURE 


(For Junior High-Schools) 


In the series: LITERATURE 
Edited by E. A. Cross and Others 


. New stories and poems chosen for their literary quality and 
appeal for young readers 
. Careful gradation of material 


. Bibliographies that include the most recent publications re- 
lated to each of the topics covered in the contents 


. Revised TEACHERS’ GUIDES to include helpful teaching aids 


for the new material 


Well organized and beautifully illustrated, this junior high school literature 
sertes provides a treasury of readings. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Boston + Chicago + Dallas Atlanta’ San Francisco 


: 


yes Tanner-Cheever 


ENGLISH 
FOR 
EVERY USE 


A few of the features which have made these four books 
(grades 9-12) so useful— 


They emphasize phases of English which boys and girls 
can use as they learn; work is included, for example, on 
writing assignments, reports, and examinations, on in- 
troductions, telephoning, and letter writing. 

They give students thorough basic training in grammar 
with abundant practice work and a constant teach- 
drill-test pattern of instruction. 


They feature an unusually compact presentation with 
each section of the text followed by many interesting 
activities. 

Attractive illustrations amplify the text; the many car- 
toons serve a teaching function of their own. 

Helpful Workbooks, Practice Drills in English with 
Mastery Tests, and A Key and Teachers’ Manual for 
each book round out the program. 


Write for further information 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Sales Offices: New York II Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 
Dallas | Columbus 16 San Francisco 3 Toronto 5 
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The completed ENGLISH WORKSHOP Series, a flexible 


program in grammar and composition for high schools... 


Two basic teaching texts # 


Warriner’s HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH: Book One 


Grades 9 and 10—now in wide use 


Warriner’s HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH: Book Two 


Grades I] and 12—new this year 


Four correlated workbooks 


ENGLISH WORKSHOP: Grades 9, 10, II, and 12 
by Warriner, Blumenthal, and Langdale 


These four workbooks are correlated with 
the drill program in the two basic handbooks. 
Yet because they contain complete text ex- 


planations and full composition materials . . . 


... they may be used as independent texts. 


Are you familiar with ENGLISH WORKSHOP? 


HARCOURT, BRACE ano CO. * New York 17 * Chicago I! 
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The Leading French Novelists of the 


Present Moment 
ALBERT GUERARD' 


A VERY simple phrase may conceal a 
variety of pitfalls. What, in literature, is 
“the present moment’’? Is it the week, 
with its box score of sales duly reported 
in the critical magazines? Is it the season, 
the decade, the generation? And what is 
meant by “‘leading’’? Leading in popular- 
ity, leading in critical acclaim, leading 
in formal honors, leading in the race to 
immortality? We should adopt, I be- 
lieve, the time-honored division: in liter- 
ature there are only two classes, the 
quick and the dead. The quick count, 
even though they wrote centuries ago: 
the dead are dead, even though still un- 
buried. The literary scene is composed of 
the books which are alive to the men of 
today. 

But there are many kinds and degrees 
of life. It is probable that the French, 
and ourselves, still read Dumas, Balzac, 
Hugo, perhaps even Eugéne Sue, in pref- 
erence to many shadowy or notorious 
contemporaries. It was taken for granted 
that Zola was passé long before he passed 
away. Yet more copies of his works were 
sold in the twenty years after his death 
than in the heyday of his noisy popular- 


t Brandeis University; emeritus professor of gen- 
eral literature, Stanford University. 


ity. With us, Nana is breaking records 
in the cheap reprint trade. Guedalla—do 
you remember Guedalla?—in a flippant 
obituary on Proust, announced “the 
passing of the Marcel wave.”’ Yet, only 
yesterday, two ambitious studies of 
Proust appeared: one by André Maurois, 
the other by Frederic Green. For this fact 
of primordial importance, the French 
have a useful word, which we might do 
well to borrow: présence. 

“Among those present,” and apart 
from the classics in serene enjoyment of 
immortality, we must mention those 
writers who are still a discovery, a de- 
light, an enigma, a power. Such are, 
emphatically, Stendhal, Dostoevski, 
Joyce, and Proust. They are, in a very 
literal sense, “leading French novelists” 
at the present hour. We do not propose 
to include ther in this survey. We must, 
however, note the decisive fact of their 
presence. 

It is a sobering process to look over the 
list of former candidates to immortality. 
Members of the French Academy, of the 
younger, smaller, more vital Goncourt 
Academy, winners of Goncourt prizes 
and even of Nobel prizes, sensational 
best sellers, centers of critical storms . . . 
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where are the snows of yesteryear? 
Thirty-five years ago I studied Five 
Masters of French Romance: Bourget, 
Barrés, Loti, Anatole France, Romain 
Rolland. Bourget is gone beyond any 
hope of resuscitation. Loti and Barrés 
could still be enjoyed, without having 
attained even minor classic rank. Ana- 
tole France and Romain Rolland have 
preserved a public, yet their presence is 
not actively felt. A generation later the 
excellent scholar and critic Georges 
Lemaitre discussed Four French Novel- 
ists, Giraudoux, Paul Morand, Proust, 
and Gide and, in a supplementary vol- 
ume, André Maurois. What happened to 
his quintet? Paul Morand, with his syn- 
thetic aura of cosmopolitan wickedness, 
is consigned to merciful oblivion, like 
Abel Hermant before him. Giraudoux 
survives, but in his later avatar, as a 
dramatist, not as a novelist. Maurois is 
remembered as a biographer. Proust, be- 
yond the grave, and Gide, on the brink 
of eternity, are still living masters. 

It would be idle to classify the novels 
of the present day according to schools. 
Groups there may be, like L’Abbaye 
some forty years ago, Dada, the Exis- 
tentialists. Their members were friends 
and groping for common aims: they 
never achieved unity—thank the Lord! 

A tout seigneur tout honneur: we must 
inevitably begin with the Grand Old 
Woman (the term lady might be open to 
challenge) and the Grand Old Man of 
contemporary French literature, Colette 
and Gide (and how ludicrously the im- 
pressive title sits on either of them!). 
Sidonie Gabrielle Colette (b. 1873), a 
Burgundian country girl, retained her 
freshness, her love for gardens, animals 
and farm life, in the worst circles of 
Parisian sophistication. Under the influ- 
ence of her first husband, the musical 
critic Henry Gauthier-Villars (“Willy”’ 
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as a humorist), she wrote novels combin- 
ing innate simplicity with complete free- 
dom from moral restraint. Like her 
heroines Claudine and Minne, she could 
have been called ‘‘an ingenuous liber- 
tine.’”’ She escaped from Willy only to 
make a career as a music-hall dancer. 
The miracle is that, in such an environ- 
ment, she should have preserved un- 
sullied the purity of her style and 
thought. No more translucent French 
was ever written. Although I love her 
animal stories, I agree with the general 
verdict that her masterpiece is Chéri 
(with an even stronger sequel, La Fin 
de Chéri), a paradoxical story of over- 
whelming passion, as searching as Manon 
Lescaut, in the setting of the Parisian 
demimonde. At least as late as 1941 
(Julie de Carneilhan), Colette had lost 
none of her power. And her recent books 
of reminiscences, even though they are 
not creative, can still be read with de- 
light. 

To write of André Gide, who died 
last February at the age of eighty-one, as 
though he were first of all a novelist 
would be a distortion. He eludes defini- 
tion; he is a moraliste in the French sense: 
a student of manners, deeply concerned 
with moral questions. The term moraliste 
may seem odd, for it is well known that, 
in one important aspect, Gide’s ethical 
code is the reverse of normal and that 
the most searching, the most self-reveal- 
ing, of his books is called L’Immoraliste. 
Perhaps the chief function of a true 
moralist is to challenge morality when it 
has become mere mores, a lifeless mass 
of traditions; in that sense, Socrates was 
a demoralizer. 

Gide came slowly to the novel proper- 
ly so called; he wrote poems, dramas, 
treatises, allegories, travel books, in- 
numerable essays. Some of his novel- 
ettes (Récits) pose a moral problem with 
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quiet urgency: Straight Is the Gate, The 
Pastoral Symphony. With The Caves of the 
Vatican (1914), he finally wrote a full- 
length work of fiction; but he still pre- 
ferred to call it by the medieval term 
sotie. Set in the Catholic world, the story 
is ironically dramatic and at times frank- 
ly farcical. It is there that he discusses 
the doctrine of the free, or gratuitous, 
act: his hero throws a fellow-passenger 
out of a speeding train, just to demon- 
strate the freedom of his will. Before The 
Caves Gide had remained an esoteric 
writer; this frankly entertaining book 
was his introduction to the general 
public. 

The only work that Gide consented to 
call a novel is Les Faux-monnayeurs (The 
Counterfeiters [1926}), which may have 
influenced Aldous Huxley in his middle 
period. Here we encounter a juvenile 
gang, engaged in passing counterfeit 
money. The symbol is at the same time 
obvious in the rough, puzzling and dis- 
quieting in its applications. The tale is 
told from the point of view of an adult, 
an author who is unduly interested in one 
of the young heroes (cf. Death in Venice) 
and who is writing a novel called The 
Counterfeiters. Later on, in a book called 
Diary of “The Counterfeiters,”’ Gide tells 
us minutely how he wrote a novel about 
a man who was writing a novel called 
The Counterfeiters. 

Later books like Theseus can hardly 
be called novels. Gide seems to have 
found his ideal mode of expression in his 
voluminous and very uneven Journal. 
This is merely a glimpse of Proteus. Let 
us note that André Gide, like Colette 
but with a totally different sonority, is a 
master of lucid, classical prose. There is 
a Huguenot strain in him; he hates the 
ornate and the baroque. In some of his 
stories the effort of renunciation is felt; 
wilful austerity is an affectation. But in 
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The Caves, The Counterfeiters, the Jour- 
nal, simplicity is simple indeed. With 
eyes wide open, clear and unafraid, we 
are conscious of skirting an abyss. 

A striking feature of modern literature 
is the enormous novel or series of novels, 
le roman-fleuve, flowing like a mighty 
stream. Perhaps the master of that tech- 
nique was Balzac with his Human 
Comedy. Then came Zola with his Rou- 
gon-Macquart, and Romain Rolland 
with his Jean-Christophe, Our feverish 
age, in spite of cinema, radio, and tele- 
vision, finds space and leisure for these 
behemoths. It is striking that the short 
story, on the other hand, is receding as 
a literary genre. 

We may single out three authors of 
such modern sagas (Galsworthy’s Forsyte 
will immediately come to mind). Roger 
Martin du Gard (b. 1881) is the least 
obtrusive. He wrote a sensitive commen- 
tary on the Dreyfus crisis, a novel mostly 
in dialogue, Jean Barois. His major work 
is The Thibault, the quiet, unhurried pic- 
ture of a conservative bourgeois family. 
It was perhaps Martin du Gard’s paci- 
ficism, rather than his sober mastery of 
psychology and style, that won for him 
the Nobel prize in 1937. The American 
public seems to have been puzzled rather 
than entranced by this work of rare dig- 
nity. Even in France, Roger Martin du 
Gard is respected rather than popular. 

Georges Duhamel (b. 1884), on the 
contrary, has abundantly reaped his re- 
ward. A medical man, he wrote during 
the first World War two admirable series 
of essays, Life of the Martyrs and Civi- 
lization, which at this hour have re- 
covered their timeliness. Devoting him- 
self entirely to literature, he gave us five 
volumes on a modest clerk, Salavin, who 
seeks and achieves saintliness without 
faith. Then, largely out of his own ex- 
perience, he wrote the vast Chronicle of 
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the Pasquier. Father Pasquier is an un- 
forgettable and delightful character: ele- 
gant, irresponsible, a Harold Skimpole 
and a Mr. Micawber, he pursues none the 
less an extraordinarily difficult enter- 
prise—in middle life, with no reliable 
income, and with a family of five, to be- 
come a doctor. Compared with him, the 
heroes of Life with Father and Cheaper 
by the Dozen are slight caricatures. Of the 
five children, Laurent (Duhamel him- 
self) is a biologist; Suzanne, an actress; 
Cécile, a musician; Fernand, an envious 
mediocrity; Joseph, a would-be Napoleon 
of finance. The whole cycle has great 
unity, but each volume is complete in 
itself, with one central character and a 
definite plot—not overstressed. The 
style, while not offering the classic per- 
fection of Gide’s, is pure and pleasing. 
There could hardly be a better introduc- 
tion to French life in the first half of the 
twentieth century than the Pasquier 
chronicle. Duhamel, active and kindly, 
has turned into the quasi-official head of 
French literature and a power in the 
international scene; in this, again, his 
career closely resembles that of Gals- 
worthy. 

Louis Farigoule (b. 1885), better 
known as Jules Romains, is more elu- 
sive. Not, like Gide, because of extreme 
subtlety but because there is in his work 
a vein of mystification. A light and very 
entertaining book, Les Copains (The 
Chums, or The Boys in the Backroom), 
tells of practical jokes on an epic scale. 
Two of his best plays, Donogoo-Tonka 
and Knock, have for their theme “‘crea- 
tive mystification.” It is not certain that 
his “Unanimism”’ (the collective soul), 
his Handbook of Deification, his extra- 
retinian vision, his Seven Mysteries of 
Europe, were not elaborate pranks. His 
first novel of note, Mort de Quelqu’un, 
was, as the English translation has it, 
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about The Death of a Nobody: no plot— 
just the notation of the semiconscious 
changes this death makes in the chance 
group of his fellow-lodgers. The Lucienne 
series (Psyche) is slight. But in Men of 
Good Will (1932-48) he worked on a 
monumental scale. A masterly advertiser, 
he sold the world and Mr. Clifton Fadi- 
man the idea that this Mississippi among 
novels was unexampled in method as well 
as in scope. He bade us withhold judg- 
ment until the design had become mani- 
fest. Perhaps he sincerely hoped that the 
pattern would be revealed to him as the 
work progressed. But the design never 
achieved definiteness. We have twenty- 
eight volumes of semifictitious journal- 
ism which, between an arbitrary point of 
departure and a no less arbitrary end, 
wander aimlessly through every stratum 
of French and European society. Whole 
volumes are so light as to be an insult to 
the readers; others dwell on labored 
eroticism in the worst Gallic tradition. 
We hoped almost to the end. When the 
series slowed down to a stop, there were 
but two verdicts open: chef-d’euvre 
manqué or faux chef-d’euvre. Yet the will 
to create a masterpiece was not without 
its reward. If as a unit, the amorphous 
chronicle does not remotely compare 
with the Human Comedy, or even with 
the Rougon-Macquart, it contains in- 
numerable sketches and scenes, and two 
whole volumes (Verdun), which are of 
commanding value. But I’d gladly give 
the whole monstrous centipede for one 
single, strange, and powerful drama, 
Cromedeyre-le-Vieil. 

We repeat that any classification 
among the innumerable company of 
French novelists would be arbitrary. 
There are no doubt a number of Catholic 
writers, or, more exactly, of Catholics 
who write. But they do not form a school. 
In Frangois Mauriac (b. 1885) the re- 
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gional element was at first more evident 
than the religious. He gave us keen 
satires of his native Bordeaux, with its 
winey and exceedingly snobbish aristoc- 
racy (Préséances). But he went far be- 
yond that theme. A strict moralist, con- 
servative, not conventional, he severely 
condemns the meanness and the Phari- 
saism of Catholic bourgeois society. 
There is little joy of living in his novels: 
a family outwardly of the most unim- 
peachable respectability is described as 
a Neud de vipéres (Vipers’ Tangle). His 
works are built with the simplicity, the 
apparent ease, the flawless rigor, the 
tragic sense of sin and fate, of his favorite 
classic, Racine. His Catholicism, ever 
present in his novels, is not obtrusive; in 
his essays, his confessions, his Life of 
Christ, his faith, ardent and austere, is 
fully revealed. Since the war, he has be- 
come an active “Director of Con- 


science,’ and his articles on current 


issues are weighty documents. 

There is one thing in common between 
Mauriac and Bernanos: both, because 
they were Catholics, condemned the 
rebels in the Spanish civil war and con- 
sidered their victory as a disaster for the 
true Christian spirit. Both also refused 
to follow Vichy’s policy of abject capitu- 
lation. Georges Bernanos (1888-1950) 
gave us disquieting, powerful books in 
the spirit of Huysmans and Léon Bloy— 
and beyond them perhaps Baudelaire. 
They are studies in mysticism, satanism, 
and simple holiness, in a style that is 
tormented, intense, with unforgettable 
flashes across the tragic murk (Under the 
Star of Satan, Joy, Diary of a Country 
Priest). His last novel, Monsieur Ouine, 
a subtle and perplexing study in evil, was 
smothered in the cosmic evil of the war 
years; it deserves to be rescued. 

Julien Green (b. 1900) did not become 
a Catholic until his most characteristic 
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work had appeared. But he already be- 
longed in the spirit to the same world as 
Mauriac and Bernanos. A Virginian, but 
born and bred in Paris, little influenced 
by American literature, he offers at least 
some resemblances with the sin-haunted 
spirit of Faulkner. His best-known works 
are Adrienne Mesurat (The Closed Gar- 
den), Mont Cinére, Léviathan (The Dark 
Journey), and the middle story in Va- 
round. 

Dadaism was the school to end all 
schools, since its only aim was deliberate 
and inextricable chaos. It and similar 
tendencies left some traces in the arts 
(cubism, surrealism) and in poetry (André 
Breton) but very little in the novel. Jean 
Cocteau (b. 1891) found great delight in 
épater le bourgeois (flabbergasting the 
Babbitts). But when he wrote stories, 
Thomas Vimposteur, Le grand écart, and 
particularly Les Enfants terribles, they 
were curiously intelligible. If there was 
mystery, anguish, a sense of cosmic guilt, 
in Les Enfants terribles, this, in 1929, was 
sheer psychological realism. Cocteau, who 
can do all things, and nothing indiffer- 
ently, is now giving most of his attention 
to the drama and the cinema. A rich 
bourgeois himself, with a sound classical 
education, he shows no lack of com- 
mercial shrewdness. 

Louis Aragon (b. 1897) went through 
a Dadaist period and plunged into com- 
munism, from which he never emerged. 
But in middle life he gave vast novels of 
bourgeois decay, Les Cloches de Bale (The 
Bells of Basel), Les Beaux quartiers (Resi- 
dential Quarter), Les Voyageurs de l’im- 
périale (The Century Was Young). These 
were by no means revolutionary in 
technique and not strikingly subversive 
in ideology. They are good pessimistic 
naturalism and show the influence of old 
Zola more clearly than those of Tristan 
Tzara or James Joyce. During the war, 
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Aragon wrote beautiful patriotic poems, 
traditional in form and inspiration, and, 
oddly enough, a sentimental novel, 
Aurélien, the story of a great love unful- 
filled. If the cold war came to an end, 
Comrade Aragon would be ripe (over- 
ripe?) for the Academy. 

Louis Céline (Louis Ferdinand Des- 
touches, b. 1894) does not belong to the 
Dadaist group or to any other. He owes 
nothing to James Joyce, E. E. Cum- 
mings, or Henry Miller, although they 
have points in common. A man of the 
people who became a doctor, he could 
have forced the gates of the bourgeoisie, 
but hated and despised the salauds— 
France’s vigorous term for the realists. 
Like Gide, who, culturally, stands at the 
other pole, he was lured for a while by 
“that tremendous gleam in the East,” 
the Bolshevist Revolution; and, like 
Gide, he was frustrated. Then he went 
over to fascism but found no comfort in 
it. He is a Timon of the slums, a Swift of 
the gutter, nauseated by the Yahoos 
among whom he is doomed to live. His 
rambling novels, Voyage au bout de la 
nuit (Voyage to the End of the Night) and 
La Mort a crédit (Death on the Instalment 
Plan), are lawless to the point of insan- 
ity. They are written, not in standard 
French, but in pungent Parisian argot; 
and they are so outrageously filthy that, 
although the French are not renowned 
for squeamishness, many passages had to 
be left in blank. There is no excuse for 
Céline, except the unanswerable one: 
power. His nightmares have a weird life. 
His indignation devours his filth, like a 
fuliginous yet cleansing flame. He is not 
a witness, and he is not a prophet: he is 
Céline, and we accept him with reluctant 
gratitude. 

Before the war there was already a 
group of Existentialists under the leader- 
ship of Jean-Paul Sartre. Sartre himself 


is a professional philosopher: he wrote an 
enormous thesis on Being and Nothing- 
ness, and his doctrine takes its proper 
place in the genealogy of thought: it is, 
to be technical, a phenomenology, influ- 
enced by Husserl and Heidegger. But the 
very problem of essence and existence 
goes back, far beyond Descartes and the 
Scholastics, to the founders of Western 
thought, Plato and Aristotle. Existential- 
ism is not a system but a feeling. There 
is no identity, indeed no harmony, be- 
tween the universe without and the uni- 
verse within. The result is anguish and 
dread; the anguish of Kierkegaard, but 
also of Pascal. 

I submit—unfashionably—that in a 
discussion of literature, the technical as- 
pects of Existentialism are incompetent, 
irrelevant, and immaterial. There are 
many “‘existentialisms,” including sev- 
eral Christian brands, and most of them 
have not found literary expression. The 
essential fact is the sense of cosmic chaos, 
induced by the social chaos in which we 
are living. This sense was keenly felt by 
Céline, who is no philosopher, and by 
Kafka, who died in 1924. The tendency 
of the group is better expressed in The 
Myth of Sisyphus, by Albert Camus, than 
in the formidable treatise of Sartre. 
Camus’ key word is: the Absurd. The 
world was not created according to the 
norms of human reason, nor is it gov- 
erned for the special benefit of the human 
race. From the point of view of man, it is 
absurd and unconsciously hostile. But 
man, by the mere fact of conceiving and 
naming the Absurd, transcends and con- 
quers it. He does not need to capitulate 
to the dark forces of chaos. He can cre- 
ate, within himself, and round himself, 
an area of precarious but luminous order. 
It is the spirit of Pascal and Vigny: man 
greater, through the dignity of thought, 
than the senseless universe which crushes 
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him. It is the spirit of the Resistance: 
Sartre and Camus refused to collaborate 
with evil. They have remained interested 
in public affairs, without being engaged 
in paltry politics. 

Jean-Paul Sartre (b. 1905) first wrote 
Nausea, an expression of utter cosmic dis- 
gust, but in terms of such simple realism 
that its profundity was not fully re- 
vealed. Then, on the eve of the war, and 
during the war, he devoted himself to an 
ambitious series: Les Chemins de la 
liberté (Roads to Freedom), perhaps a 
somberly ironical title. So far, The Age of 
Reason, The Reprieve, and quite recently 
Troubled Sleep have appeared. The pic- 
ture of bourgeois anarchism and corrup- 
tion is all too familiar, and the philos- 
ophy purely negative: we might be read- 
ing Eyeless in Gaza. But Sartre’s talent 
as a novelist is no less manifest than his 
gifts as a dramatist or an essayist. With 
The Reprieve, he has attempted a “simul- 
taneous” method which, disconcerting at 
first, is extremely effective. In the middle 
of a paragraph, without any warning, he 
shifts from one place, from one set of 
events, to others which happen at the 
same time, and he thus creates a para- 
doxical sense of continuity. Sartre is an 
excellent manager of his own fame, and 
he is reaping his reward. But the reward 
is well deserved; at forty-six, he is a 
major figure, not only in France but in 
world literature. 

Albert Camus (b. 1913), more re- 
strained, indeed severely classical in tech- 
nique and style, is at the same time 
transparent and profound—a puzzling 
combination. His first novel, L’Etranger 
(The Stranger), is, on the surface, the 
story of a commonplace personality, 
enmeshed by chance in a criminal affair. 
Then we realize that the sorry pro- 
tagonist is not a mere nonentity but in 
fact a “stranger,” alien to the scruples, 
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the traditional obligations, of our race. 
At times we wonder if the stranger is not 
more real than we and if the values he so 
completely ignores are not the merest 
convention. La Peste (The Plague) is an 
allegory with a technique akin to Kafka. 
The stricken city, Oran, is the world; and 
the various attitudes—despair, frivolity, 
profiteering, escape, service—are the 
choices before us today. 

Among the writers whom even the 
most cursory survey cannot overlook 
stand André Malraux and Henry de 
Montherlant. Malraux (b. 1901), a stu- 
dent of oriental arts and languages, took 
an active part in the Chinese revolution 
and in the Spanish civil war, and rose to 
high rank in the Resistance movement. 
Like Lawrence of Arabia, he is at the 
same time a scholar and a man of action. 
He writes tales of rough energy and 
physical endurance—The Conquerors, 
Man’s Fate, Days of Wrath, Man’s Hope 
—in a style that is direct, tense, with a 
controlled but unmistakable quiver of 
passion. He, like Sartre and Camus, 
shows what treasures of moral courage 
there are still in France. Strangely, this 
ardent revolutionist has remained loyal 
to General de Gaulle, who now openly 
advocates an alliance with Franco. 

Henry de Montherlant (b. 1896) was at 
first the poet of war and of sport, from 
football to bullfights. He produced a 
masterpiece of gray realism in Les Céli- 
bataires (Lament for the Death of an 
Upper Class in the English version, 
Perish in Their Pride in the American). 
In the Costals series (Young Girls) he 
gave a self-caricature of the artist living 
for the artist’s sake, a creature at the 
same time contemptible, humorous, and 
fascinating. During the Occupation he 
practiced the utter moral defeatism he 
had preached. He has now turned, with 
great success, to the stage. 
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Two clear-cut yet enigmatic figures: 
do they belong to literature? Pierre 
Benoit (b. 1886) had everything; educa- 
tion, world-wide experience, style, ex- 
traordinary deftness in tangling and un- 
raveling a plot. In L’Atlantide he con- 
cocted the ideal best seller: a Rider Hag- 
gard theme, but with a rich background 
of culture, a sophisticated yet direct 
style, and a dash of elegant eroticism. 
But he found it hard to escape from his 
formula, and his novels, invariably en- 
tertaining, have become a well-adver- 
tised, reliable, strictly standardized prod- 
uct. To be an intelligent entertainer is no 
mean achievement; but Benoit makes us 
realize what a giant old Dumas was. 

Georges Simenon’s (b. 1903) case is 
more puzzling. He produces brief books 
with the never failing abundance of an 
Edgar Wallace; and his Inspector Mai- 
gret stories are good, straight detective 
stuff. But even the Maigret tales have 
atmosphere and psychological realism. 
André Gide thought very highly of 
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Simenon, and Gide’s word goes far.” 

If we wanted a candid picture of the 
French literary scene, we should add that 
the very best sellers were Clochemerle, the 
cheapest kind of scatological farce, and 
the concoctions of Maurice Dekobra, a 
clever entertainer for those who cannot 
rise to the Pierre Benoit level. 

France is swarming with competent 
novelists, and with dramatists, poets, 
philosophers, as well; but this does not 
prevent her from swooping ravenously 
upon every kind of American fiction. 
Most of these verdant writers—from both 
sides of the Atlantic—will soon be dead 
leaves. But the surge of artistic life is 
impressive. France, as a power, and even 
as a nation, aspires to disappear; there 
may be no political France tomorrow, 
only a province of the West. But French 
culture today is second to none; and it 
has not degenerated from the greatest 
ages in her storied past. 


2 J’en passe, et des mulleur: I regret not to give 
a word of gratitude to at least a dozen excellent 
writers whose works I have enjoyed. 


The Sound of the Seas 


MARJORIE BRAYMER' 


Axe you weary, as we all become, of the 
aggressive resistances put up by teen- 
agers against studying poetry? “I hate 
poetry” is a byword among teen-agers. 
“Tt’s stupid,” they add. “What good does 
it 

My belief is that the high school 
teacher who himself enjoys poetry has 
an obligation to counter this hostility 
through a process of deliberate recondi- 
tioning. The student to whose lips this 


‘Sequoia Union High School, Redwood City, 
Calif. 


bitterness comes so quickly is not be- 
yond changing. He may be the first to 
respond if he is allowed to meet poetry 
as one satisfaction of his own hunger for 
experience. 

It is all too probable that the youth 
has had splendid preparation for dislik- 
ing poetry through previous classroom 
experiences. It is still handled in school 
by many well-meaning instructors with 
the gush-and-burble-of-delight —tech- 
nique. The adolescent who lays the ut- 
most stress on keeping his emotions to 
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himself, thank you, is dismayed when he 
is not repelled by this method. He is told 
he ought to enjoy a particular poem be- 
cause his teacher does, and by inference 
he is a Jukes or a Kallikak if he fails to 
share his teacher’s enthusiasm. 

We all have some distasteful memory 
of the analytic approach, another popu- 
lar method, which sliced up our favorite 
poem, stained it with the dye of the in- 
structor’s prejudice, and subjected it to 
the microscope of his personal interpre- 
tation. The halls of learning are strewn 
with the dismembered bits of “ex- 
plained” poems. Sound preparation for 
the adult to know nothing about poetry, 
old or new! Since the start of his reading 
career by precept and by example he has 
been made to feel incapable of deciding 
what poems mean. 

A third type of instruction might be 
subsumed under the heading of “‘duti- 
ful.” I prefer to call it the ‘“dead-fish” 
approach. The instructor doesn’t like 
poetry of any time or any description. 
He privately resents the curriculum 
which includes a unit he has to teach. 
Not candid enough to take the blunt “Do 
I have to?” tack of the student, the 
teacher bows a submissive head and 
teaches—without a spark of enthusiasm, 
without a glint of spontaneity. 

Can it be that you are one of those who 
hesitate to start the poetry unit because 
you do not enjoy “modern” poetry? 
Then it may not be amiss to suggest that 
you haven’t been listening. It is conceiv- 
able that a poem which you said you 
didn’t understand ten years ago, when 
it was new, has become meaningful to 
you because the textbook you recently 
used had reprinted it. You have found 
that it does communicate. With poems, 
as with new music, there must be re- 
peated listening to the score. How do 
you know what you don’t know about 
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modern poetry if you haven’t been 
listening? 

When we turn to poetry, my students 
know that they are going to be asked to 
read. Reading is an onerous assignment, 
I concede, keeping in mind the competi- 
tion of radio and the movies and statis- 
tics on the sale of television sets. But the 
classroom keeps these aids to learning in 
their place. There is no tool to substitute 
for reading. 

My students know too that I love 
poetry, that it matters very much to me. 
As time goes on they learn that what 
they think about it also matters, because 
good things shared become better. The 
teaching of poetry has increased my love. 
Children have imparted their clear, keen 
perceptions to me and in doing so have 
enriched my enjoyment. 

Few situations in the classroom can 
be more discouraging than the facial and 
the verbal expressions of students con- 
fronted with a poetry book. Rare is the 
class that will omit the time-worn pro- 
tests about “this stuff.’”’ My preparation 
begins differently now that I know what 
to spare them—and myself. The texts are 
not handed out. They arrive in the class- 
room two weeks or so before we are ready 
to start work on poetry. The answer as 
to when we shall use those books comes 
vaguely from me. The hostility brought 
to poetry by high school students re- 
quires an approach involving something 
more than love and less than guile to 
overcome. Both craft and craftsmanship 
might summarize it. 

What one’s own “‘feeling”’ about poet- 
ry is will suggest the introduction. My 
own touches on the place it has in the 
lives of primitive and civilized peoples. 
How poetry evolved to meet man’s need 
for songs that would make bearable the 
monotony of hard labor is a subject chil- 
dren enlarge upon from their own ob- 
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servation. Much to be welcomed is the 
contribution of an original singsong 
chant the older brother or sister may 
have overheard from a small-fry member 
of the family. My own collection of very 
young poetry is helpful. A three-year-old 
riding beside me on a train once com- 
posed the following verse and sang it 
loudly enough for me to hear: 


Milk milk milk, yam—milk milk milk. 


She cast about for a second verse, and it 
came: 
Toast toast toast, oh—toast toast toast. 


With an expression of satisfaction at the 
achievement, she brought out the final 
stanza to complete what is, to my way 
of thinking, a remarkable poem: 


Oh—Milk-toasi! 


I was moved by this glimpse of the crea- 
tive consciousness at work, for I had been 
in on the process from its inception. We 
were passing a field of cows, a sight which 
had done nothing at all to stimulate my 
apathetic muse. 

By considering the songs of workers 
in fields and the rhythmic:chants of in- 
ventive children, we begin to arrive at 
the understanding that there are both 
historic and psychological reasons for 
poetry in everyday life. We find that 
there are times when only poetry will 
serve to convey a particular thought as 
graciously, as precisely, as it can be 
phrased; and so we develop an awareness 
of the role the poem has as a medium for 
intensified experience and as heightened, 
evocative speech. 

It is especially apropos to define the 
word “poetry” for its original meaning 
in Greek. Discussion that stems from 
these topics will be effective in refuting 
the unthinking statement, already axio- 
matic among many teen-agers, that poet- 
ry has no utilitarian value in their lives. 
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(What pragmatists our age has pro- 
duced!) 

By this time it is to be wondered at if 
many copies of that set of anthologies lie 
untouched on the table. So far no assign- 
ments have been made, but each hour 
ends with time for free reading and an in- 
vitation to browse in it, either to find old 
friends or to become acquainted with 
new. 

On every possible occasion my class is 
reassured on one point: that no one per- 
son’s taste or preference in poetry is the 
correct one. There is no answer book to 
a volume of poems! To regain some of 
the security that has been dissipated by 
no one knows what, adolescents need to 
be convinced that they are free to form 
their own judgments. I am eager to share 
my pleasure in certain poems, and, if it 
is asked, I will gladly give opinions about 
particular poems—but not unless asked. 
What my students think and why they 
think it are problems of greater conse- 
quence. They are now eagerly making 
discoveries about the social uses of poet- 
ry: in advertising, in radio announce- 
ments, in nursery rhymes, in old sayings 
and proverbs, in children’s counting-out 
games, in the Bible. The instant when as 
a group we finally open the anthology 
comes at the stage when we want to find 
answers to the question of what the dif- 
ference is between a poem and a jingle— 
between, for example, the Twenty-third 
Psalm and a Pepsi-Cola commercial. 

Group discussion alternates with silent 
reading periods until there is evidence 
that some students are ready to take off 
on more adventurous solo explorations. 
My colleague the librarian lays on with 
a generous hand when I visit the library 
to strip the poetry shelves and load a 
cart that goes to the classroom. The mo- 
ment for this arrives when for three or 
four successive days students have been 
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too intent on reading and on exchanging 
discoveries for anyone to make the ring- 
ing declaration that he hates poetry. 

We stand, now, on more solid ground. 
We have found that poetry is both prac- 
tical and necessary. Next we investigate 
the possibility that a poem may mean 
more than one thing: that it may contain 
within itself several layers of meaning. 
What assists us is the re-reading of poems 
the students learned in grade school. Old 
acquaintances, examined in the light of 
teen-age awareness, reveal new facets. A 
very real pleasure accrues to the child 
who discovers that the poem he remem- 
bers because it was read him by his fa- 
ther, or that he learned because he loved 
its rhythms, has new meanings to unfold 
as his own horizons have expanded. 
Something like security has begun to re- 
place hostility. In student after student 
it may be observed that once he knows 
he can afford to be mistaken in his tenta- 
tive choices or opinions or reasons, and 
that he will not be looked at askance, the 
insecurity in which his negativeness was 
grounded begins to wash away. Con- 
versely, and more positively, when he is 
certain that he has every right to an 
opinion of his own about a poem, he has 
a motive for reading poems. 

We know that, fundamentally, all 
artistic teaching must have this permis- 
sive aspect. We know, and we forget, be- 
cause “I hate’ and “It’s stupid” are 
formidable adversaries. 

From another colleague, Mrs. Eyla 
Wooldridge, whose success with nine- 
teenth-century writers I should some 
day like to approximate, I have bor- 
rowed a tactic that works very well for 
the twentieth century. A poet, she ex- 
plains, is an orphan. Unread, he is un- 
loved and neglected, misunderstood and 
silenced. Read and thought about, he 
becomes a lifelong friend. In a spirit of 
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being kind to orphaned poets, we sponsor 
a mass adoption. Everyone has his rea- 
sons for adopting whom he does, and 
these are as various as the personalities 
of the class. It may come as cheering 
news to a number of working craftsmen 
that they have been adopted by adoles- 
cents whose concern for their welfare 
includes study of their environment, 
schooling, and personal idiosyncrasies. 
It may be of greater cheer for them to 
hear that they are being read. 

The round-table technique is the 
natural one as a means for presenting the 
many discoveries that are being made. 
While our discussion has canvassed un- 
counted centuries of historic time, the 
present is advantageous as a point in 
time to be the focus of attention. Today’s 
children are interested in today. There is, 
however, no restriction; all that is asked 
of the independent explorer is that he be 
sure to orient his audience if he is con- 
centrating on some poet who is not rep- 
resented by selections we all can find in 
the modern anthology. 

The role of the teacher undergoes 
swift transition from guide and leader to 
participant in student-led discussion, ex- 
actly as it should. It might even be said 
that, so long as the teacher dominates 
the group, no valid change in the group 
attitudes will take place. We must get 
out of their light! 

Sometimes as many as three weeks 
have been given to class discussion. A 
sophomore class last year spent this 
amount of time on such a plan. Few 
activities that engaged them during the 
year provided as much incentive for their 
best work. Some students chose to 
“adopt’’ a poet as a team and to frame a 
joint report that avoided duplication of 
material. Some of them worked in pairs. 
The balance of the class worked individ- 
ually. The selections they made were 
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noteworthy for their maturity. The re- 
sourcefulness of their planning was dem- 
onstrated through oral readings. It came 
out also in the presentation of biographi- 
cal data based on varied research and in 
student-led discussions. This project was 
outstanding as a means to well-moti- 
vated speech work. Since it challenged 
wider use of the school and community 
libraries than many of the students ever 
had had occasion to undertake, it served 
as a springboard for later work on the use 
of source materials and references. Many 
of these youngsters found that their per- 
functory assumption that they knew how 
to use the library was false. They asked 
for explicit instruction. 

Similarly, they wanted to know spe- 
cific things about verse structure, and in 
a fine fever of indiscriminate curiosity 
they ranged from the limerick to the 
ballade. They greeted the latter with a 
shout of recognition a month afterward 
when they were reading Cyrano de Ber- 
gerac and reached the dueling scene. 

They asked for instruction about the 
devices by which the poet gains his ef- 
fects. Their understanding of basic poetic 
figures of speech was premised on a 
sprightly curiosity. My teaching was 
anything but routine, since they were 
continually a step ahead of me in their 
own tempo. Perhaps I was the only sur- 
prised member of the class the day there 
was an animated controversy over the 
merits of the Shakespearean versus the 
Italian sonnet. No advanced students of 
mine had ever tackled the distinction as 
though it were of burning import! 

Our school library includes record 
albums of poetry. Among them are selec- 
tions from Carl Sandburg’s The People, 
Yes, read by the poet, and the “Voice of 
Poetry” recordings. Students who had 
“discovered” the poets first in their an- 
thologized writings, and who were 
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broadening the acquaintance by finding 
their own books, now had opportunities 
to hear either the poets’ own voices or 
those of trained dramatic readers. 

We listened continuously, to each 
other and, less often, to recordings. But 
we listened. Poetry disclosed its old magic 
when the child too shy to participate in 
previous discussions volunteered to read 
a newly found ballad. 

It seemed only logical to this class to 
summarize their findings in careful pa- 
pers. It was to these I looked for con- 
firmation of my thought that some of 
the class would be more frank in what 
they wrote for my eyes than in what they 
said to classmates. This proved to be 
true. 

The titles of some of the papers turned 
in by these sophomores are revealing. A 
few suggest what was at work in the 
group once their defensiveness had been 
put aside: “The Truth of Poetry,” “A 
Precious Discovery,” “My Recent Dis- 
covery of Poetry,” ““My Changes toward 
Poetry,” “Poetry Is Fun,” “ ‘Growing 
Up’ about Poetry,” “Pictures in Poet- 
ry,” “A Change of Attitude.” 

Parenthetically be it said that the first 
student-written verses were turning up 
on my desk. This happened often enough 
to argue that the change in attitude did 
not expire with the stroke of the class- 
room bell. Some of the verse was very 
light. A little of it was intensely intro- 
spective, eloquent of adolescent search- 
ing, but all of it was experimental writ- 
ing from children trying out young, un- 
sure voices. 

“Poetry lets you into the inside feel- 
ings of people,’’ wrote a fourteen-year-old 
boy, in a paper that talked about Robert 
Frost’s “Mending Wall.” 

“T admit,” said a girl of fifteen, “that 
I used to think poetry was something 
written by white-haired grandmothers 
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and read by stodgy characters. Now my 
whole view on poetry has changed. I 
realize it takes some special talent to 
create poems, and some skill to read them 
and understand them. I hope I can de- 
velop the talent of reading and under- 
standing them, so I can truly enjoy this 
new field opened to me.” 

“Poetry is a good way of saying, usu- 
ally in a few lines, what would take up 
several pages in story form, and some- 
times with much more effect.’”’ This 
writer is fourteen. “I had never thought 
of poetry for enjoyment. It was some- 
thing that had to be memorized....I 
had never thought of a hidden meaning 
to a poem; I had always taken it at face 
value.”’ 

Another fourteen-year-old, girl, 
speaking: “In the short time that we 
have been studying poetry I have 
learned enough about it to realize how 
much poetry holds for those who will 
take the trouble to understand its 
meaning.” 

Still another, a boy: “I have never 
thought of how important the way you 
read.a poem is. Sometimes the meaning 
can be reversed if the poem isn’t read 
correctly....It seems the more times 
you read a poem, the more meanings you 
get. The first time I heard ‘Pedigree’ by 
Emily Dickinson and ‘The Adventures of 
Isabel’ by Ogden Nash, I had no idea 
what they meant. As I heard them again 
I began to understand them.” 

Aged fourteen, a girl: “When the 
word ‘poetry’ was first mentioned, I 
thought of long minutes with dull mean- 
ingless words, with maybe somewhere a 
humorous note. But as I read on, I paid 


more attention to those words and 
thought more about what they meant.” 

This one is typical of several: “I have 
found no new experience in poetry other 
than finding that I enjoyed reading poems 
much more than I thought I did or would.” 
Italics teacher’s! 

From the girl whose paper was titled 
“Growing Up’ about Poetry”’: “It is in- 
teresting to realize that so many things 
which sound beautiful and perfectly 
natural in poetic imagery would be com- 
monplace or unreal in prose.” 

Of course there is this, just to keep 
teaching from having a dull moment: 
“The three weeks that we have spent on 
poetry have not changed my feeling 
toward it a great deal. I have never 
hated poetry, but I don’t like an exces- 
sive amount of it, either.” 

To be counterbalanced by the class- 
mate who wrote: “I have made a dis- 
covery in the last three weeks, and that 
is, poetry is not as dull or uninteresting 
as it first appeared to be....[When? 
one wonders. Why?].. . I have also dis- 
covered that you learn more and more 
about the poem each time you read it.” 

But there is one comment that may 
well serve both the teacher and the lay 
reader as a guide line. It is from a fifteen- 
year-old boy: “Some poems are written 
with more realism and feeling than I 
realized before. One poem in which I 
found this true was “The Shell’ by James 
Stephens. ...The poem makes me feel 
as if I were the person listening to the sea 
in the shell, hearing all the strange 
sounds of distant seas.’ 

If only we will listen, we, too, may 
hear the sound of the seas in the shell. 
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Developing Personality through Books’ 


HELENE W. HARTLEY’ 


Devetorwe personality through 
books! What approach to this subject 
will yield us greatest profit as teachers of 
literature, grappling with the problem of 
values and objectives and seeking a guide 
for our work in the actual classroom 
situations of school and college? 

Shall we use our time strengthening 
faith and inspiring hope anew by review- 
ing declarations of belief in the power of 
literature to mold individuals into those 
patterns of personality and behavior 
that we call good? From Quintilian, 
speaking to his Roman world, to Francis 
Bacon in his England, and on into the 
hopeful forewords of our most recent 
courses of study for the schools of mod- 
ern America, the ringing assertion of this 
faith in literature in its impact upon per- 
sonalities might be restated for our con- 
sideration here. 

Or shall we turn to the psychologist, 
the counselor, the therapist, the research 
educator, and ask what is known, rather 
than hoped, about the effect of reading 
upon personality and its development? 
What evidence is there that these age-old 
claims, currently renewed and re-empha- 
sized as modern education becomes more 
concerned with the individual and his 
growth, have valid basis in fact? 

Or perhaps instead of either of these 
we might helpfully examine what is actu- 
ally being done by teachers as they seek, 
by such light as they have, to find better 


‘An address delivered at a group conference of 
the NCTE in Milwaukee, November 24, 1950. 
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ways of bringing books and unfolding 
personalities together, for whatever of 
value may result. 

The philosophic, the scientific, the 
methodological—which shall we pursue? 

Let us first try to clarify our thinking 
by defining our meaning. ‘Developing 
personality through books’—in what 
sense are we thinking of “personality,” 
and what do we mean by its ‘“‘develop- 
ment?” 

If we are to follow those who, as 
psychologists or philosophers, have 
achieved authoritative standing in this 
area of personality, we must immediately 
exclude from our consideration the popu- 
lar use of the term “personality”’ to de- 
note mere traits. These are but super- 
ficial descriptions of behavior that origi- 
nate in the observer about the individual 
observed. Such terms as “lazy,” “indus- 
trious,”’ “arrogant,’’ “courteous,” “ag- 
gressive,” “indifferent,”’ and “friendly” 
have meaning only in a superficial sense 
and are rather social evaluations of ex- 
ternal behavior than true descriptions of 
what the individual is and what con- 
sistently through such external behavior 
he is trying to do. Indeed, trait designa- 
tions bestowed by the observer may 
actually be in essential conflict with the 
inner or actual personality described. 
The “friendly” individual may conceiv- 
ably ‘(though of course not necessarily) 
be one who views his fellows with mis- 
trust and alarm. In the midst of what he 
conceives as a somewhat hostile or un- 
certain world, he feels that he must 
bolster his own security by winning ways 
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and friendly acts. On the other hand, a 
so-called “arrogant” or “indifferent” 
person may be one who regards his fel- 
lows with respect and confidence, so that 
he feels free to speak his mind forthright- 
ly and to go about his business confi- 
dently and independently, expecting 
from others the same sort of independ- 
ence and respect. We have only to ex- 
amine a few instances of this sort to see 
that our concern must be with charac- 
teristics of personality that lie beneath 
mere behavior traits. We must concern 
ourselves with those basic organizations 
within the individual, those composites 
of emotion, attitude, meanings, values, 
goals, that are evidenced in the individu- 
al’s characteristic trends, that determine 
how he will uniquely adjust to and deal 
with his world, and that make it possible 
to predict with some degree of certainty 
what in any situation or relationship 
he will do. 

Considering personality, then, in this 
more significant sense, what do we mean 
by its “development’’? If we assume, as 
being educators we must, that modifica- 
tions in personality can take place, 
toward what goals, to what ends, do we 
want to guide its development? 

A student in a class in which there had 
been considerable bandying-about of the 
phrase “‘the mature personality’ paused 
on his way out to ask: “How can I know 
whether or not I have a mature per- 
sonality? And, if I haven’t, what is it I 
should try to get?’”’ To help him answer 
the questions, he was sent to a discussion 
of the subject by one of the leading psy- 
chologists in this field, Dr. Gordon W. 
Allport, of Harvard. In his book, Per- 
sonality, a Psychological Interpretation, 
is a chapter entitled “The Mature Per- 
sonality”’ that can, I believe, help us de- 
fine our goals. 

Dr. Allport distinguishes three charac- 
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teristics of maturity. The first is the pres- 
ence in the individual of “‘a variety of au- 
tonomous interests; that is, he can lose 
himself in work, in contemplation, in 
recreation, and in loyalty to others. Ego- 
centricity is not the mark of a mature 
personality.’’ 

A second characteristic is defined as 
“self-objectification, that peculiar de- 
tachment of the mature person when he 
surveys his own pretensions in relation 
to his abilities, his present objectives in 
relation to possible objectives for himself, 
his own equipment in comparison with 
the equipment of others, his opinion of 
himself in relation to the opinion others 
hold of him. This capacity for self-objec- 
tification is imsight, and it is bound in 
subtle ways with the sense of humor—an 
almost invariable possession of a culti- 
vated and mature personality.’’ 

And the third essential is that inte- 
grating force, “a unifying philosophy of 
life,’ in terms of which the individual 
“participates and reflects, lives and 
laughs,” a philosophy not necessarily 
made articulate in words but “developed 
to his own satisfaction and representing 
to himself his place in the scheme of 
things.’ 

A wealth of autonomous interests; 
objectivity with respect to one’s self evi- 
denced in insight and its subtle accom- 
paniment, a sense of humor; a unifying 
philosophy of life—is it reasonable to 
believe that books can contribute to an 
individual’s achievement of such goals 
as these? Immediately any teacher of ex- 
perience, or the thoughtful observer of 
readers—himself or others—will recall 
instances that lead him to answer 
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Recently a teacher of English com- 
mented: “I am here only because of 
literature. Orphaned, friendless, often 
brutally mistreated, I came one day, a 
boy of twelve, upon Henley’s /nvictus. 
Suddenly I knew, and for the first time, 
that I need not be defeated by life—that 
I could win and achieve. I want to help 
make literature do that sort of thing for 
other boys and girls.” Had literature 
contributed to his developing personality 
as it set him on the way to an integrating 
philosophy of life? 

A boy looked up from reading David 
Copperfield and sat with a reflective 
smile, gazing into space. To a friendly in- 
quiry he replied, “I’m not sure I should 
smile. You see I’ve just discovered that 
I’m Mr. Micawber—in the making, that 
is. Lucky I met him in time!” Had lit- 
erature contributed to his developing 
personality through this sudden insight, 
touched with humor, marking a step for- 
ward in objectivity toward himself? 

A girl whose socially prominent family 
had planned for her the usual marriage 
and the life of pleasant activity of women 
of her world astonished parents and 
friends by insisting upon going to college 
to pursue a scientific course. ““There is 
so much I want to know and to find out 
for myself,’’ she said. A highly purpose- 
ful, zestful career as a research scientist 
had been launched with the discovery of 
an autonomous interest passed on from 
the Curies by means of a book. 

But these are fortuitous instances. If 
we are to proceed deliberately to use 
books as aids in the development of ma- 
ture personalities, it is important to see 
with as much clarity as possible how and 
under what circumstances such effects 
as these may be achieved. 

There is one direct and obvious way in 
which such a contribution may come 
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about. In so far as a widening range of 
responsiveness to aesthetic experience 
can become one of the autonomous in- 
terests that transcend absorption in self, 
literature as a fine art can in and of itself 
aid in developing maturity. But we do 
not know to what extent all individuals 
can so respond, or at what different levels 
of aesthetic experience literature can 
meet this need. Certainly the testimony 
of too large a number of our school and 
college graduates indicates that in this 
hope we have in the past tended to over- 
shoot the mark. 

It is probably when literature is ap- 
proached as human experience rather 
than as aesthetics that its potential effect 
upon the greater number of individuals 
can be realized. The young reader who 
has discovered literature as a storehouse 
of experience—vitalized, made concrete 
and realizable through the power of a 
great art form—who has learned to read 
as a re-creating and sharing of experi- 
ence, a warmly responsive exploration 
of living, can scarcely escape some im- 
pact therefrom. 

The nature of that impact may be 
direct through awakened perceptions, 
heightened sensitivities, awareness of 
values, a setting of goals and a definition 


of purposes, and a widened range of un- - 


derstandings as under any extension of 
experience. Vaguely realized values may 
as they are unfolded in a story or play 
take on definite pattern and meaning 
for the reader. Half-defined, gropingly 
sought-after concepts may come into 
sudden force and clarity through the 
lines of a poem. Such growth may take 
place as a gradual discovery in the course 
of wide reading, scarce realized or noted; 
or it may come with such suddenness of 
insight and revelation as to constitute a 
traumatic experience, a moment forever 
memorable. 
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But it is probably not alone through 
so relatively direct a process that books 
can aid in developing personality. In 
even subtler ways they may serve. Not 
infrequently progress toward maturity is 
blocked by emotional stresses and ten- 
sions within the individual. If these can 
be relieved or lessened through the me- 
dium of literature, as many a therapist 
claims, the way is cleared for more direct 
progress. Such a relieving of tension may 
come through imaginative identification 
with a character in a book. A person who 
feels himself a member of a socially un- 
desirable group may gain a wholesome 
self-esteem as he reads of the achieve- 
ment of one like himself of that group. 
Through a kind of identification he feels 
himself achieving; he discovers himself 
to be of greater worth than he had 
dreamed. 

Or relief may come as the wall of iso- 
lation that shuts an individual into his 
lonely world of disappointment, frustra- 
tion, grief, or doubt is broken down as 
he discovers through literature that his 
uncertainties, his woes, and his faults 
are not his alone but a common experi- 
ence of people everywhere. The difficulty 
may not thereby be dispelled; the prob- 
lem may not be solved; but the emotional 
concomitants that can block progress 
toward solution may be greatly lessened 
by this universalizing of his particular 
experience. 

And the effect of literature itself as 
literature must not be overlooked in this 
matter of relief of emotional tensions. 
Response to the form as well as the sub- 
stance can, if genuinely felt, bring such 
catharsis, in literature no less than in 
art or music. 

Besides these deep-lying emotional 
blocks to the development of a mature 
personality, distorted attitudes that do 
not check with objective realities, stereo- 
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‘types of thinking, prejudices, false as- 


sumptions, unsound associations, may 
impede. Can literature help to undo such 
hindrances or to prevent their formation 
in the first place? On the assumption that 
books can so modify or shape attitudes, 
many planned sequences of reading have 
appeared in recent years. In this belief 
the American Council on Education pub- 
lished its guide, Reading Ladders for Hu- 
man Relations. Sarah Lawrence College 
developed a course in reading described 
and to some extent evaluated by Esther 
Rauschenbush in Literature for Indi- 
vidual Education. Hazel Sample wrote 
the study published by our Council on 
Pitfalls for Readers of Fiction. And text- 
books in our own and other subjects have 
undergone extensive analysis for any 
possible reinforcement they might give 
to undesirable attitudes, prejudices, ster- 
eotypes, or unsound assumptions. 

That dangers lurk in such selecting 
and censoring of literature is obvious 
enough. Those who fear the dangers of 
selecting and slanting may prefer to 
think with Theodore Morrison, who in 
his paper at our Atlantic City meeting 
defended the position that all literature 
is moral in its effect upon the responsive 
reader. We may consider the greatest 
value to lie in the power of literature to 
sensitize us to life in general rather than 
in its inculcating of specific attitudes or 
behaviors. 

But whatever our hopes with respect 
to the effect of literature upon attitudes 
and so upon the developing personality, 
there is little of established evidence from 
research and experiment to support our 
belief. Such changes in attitudes as have 
been shown to take place and to persist 
have for the most part been evidenced 
in terms of verbal expression. And we 
lack evidence that changes in attitude re- 
flected at the verbal level are necessarily 
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basic enough to affect personality trends 
and behavior patterns. Indeed, there is 
considerable evidence to indicate that 
attitudes in this more fundamental sense 
are engendered by the situations in which 
the individual finds himself and in which 
relevance to the individual’s need in that 
situation is the powerful determinant. 
One example may indicate more clear- 
ly the sort of question that we must in 
all honesty raise and around which fur- 
ther research is needed. Some years ago 
an investigation was conducted under 
the writer’s guidance as to the effect of 
reading upon standards of honesty 
among junior high school pupils. This 
particular behavior was selected because 
of the availability of the Hartshorn- 
May tests of honesty. Short stories ap- 
propriate to the junior high school age 
were used. In both experimental and 
control classes pupils were made aware 
of the variety of purposes with which the 
author of a short story might write. 
Among them, the story with a theme or 
idea was illustrated. After that stories of 
all types were read in the control group, 
including a wide range of themes, but 
none with the theme of honesty. In the 
experimental group the same types were 
used except that the majority of stories- 
with-a-point were concerned with stand- 
ards of honesty in situations that would 
be real for boys and girls. As judged by 
verbal expression of attitude, greater 
growth with respect to honesty as a per- 
sonality trend was made in the experi- 
mental group. On the Hartshorn-May 
tests, however, where honesty of be- 
havior is tested by opportunity to be 
honorable or to cheat on examinations 
that are supposedly a part of regular 
academic routine, both groups were less 
honorable at the end of the term than at 
the beginning, and the experimental 
group was slightly (though not by a sig- 
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nificant difference) less honest than the 
control group. This somewhat discon- 
certing result (although the experiment 
was too inadequate for any great sig- 
nificance) might indicate that the in- 
tensified pressure for “grades” at the 
close of the term as compared with the 
beginning created a situation in which 
attitudes relevant to need in the situa- 
tion were more powerful than earlier 
verbalized generalizations, however sin- 
cere, induced by the stories read. Per- 
haps it is still the case that “‘if to do were 
as easy as to know what were good to do, 
chapels had been churches and poor 
men’s hovels princely palaces.” 

A summary of evidence as to the social 
effects of reading, including this matter 
of the formation of attitudes, has been 
made by Waples and others in a book en- 
titled What Reading Does to People.® The 
authors point out that the effect of read- 
ing is apparently to a considerable degree 
determined by the predisposition of the 
reader, by his purpose in reading, and by 
the immediacy of his concern with the 
problem presented. For example, people 
may read not to explore and examine 
with open mind and honest experience 
but rather to select and reinforce their 
own traits, aversions, unrealities, and so 
to perpetuate their immaturities. Or, 
lacking immediate concern with the is- 
sues encountered, they remain immune 
to any potential influence from what 
they read. 

These are some of the matters about 
which we need far more evidence than 
we now have before we can proceed with 
certainty as to the what and how of 
books as a means of developing person- 
ality. But there is evidence enough from 
individual cases and informal observa- 

® Douglas Waples, Bernard Berelson, and Frank- 


lyn Bradshaw, What Reading Does to People (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1940). 
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tions to justify proceeding experimental- 
ly and with hope. 

Three suggestions for such experi- 
menting may be helpful as guides. The 
first is that reading will have its effect 
upon the greatest number of readers if 
the approach to literature is in terms of 
realizable human experience, without 
the barrier of academic superimposings 
of literary history, literary criticism, 
literary scholarship, or traditional liter- 
ary-cultural goals. To open the gateways 
to literature as experience in living, per- 
ceived with the sensitivity and responsive 
awareness of an artist, conveyed through 
the medium of a powerful art form, 
is the first responsibility of the teacher 
who undertakes to bring books and de- 
veloping personalities together. 

Our second responsibility is to profit 
by the evidence that shows the impor- 
tance of the predisposition of the reader if 
potential effects of books are to be real- 
ized. Honest questions must be stimulat- 
ed, and seeking and exploring must be 
anticipated and desired, before reading 
takes place. A preparatory concern with 
authorship, literary period, or type or 
style may set up a barrier to such ex- 
ploration and experience. 

And a third responsibility upon us is 
to understand as fully as we can the actu- 
al concerns of the boys and girls whom 
we teach. One wonders, as integrations of 
literature and social studies proceed at 
increasing pace, whether we may not in 
some instances at least be using litera- 
ture in a vain attempt to press our adult 
concerns upon those for whom the prob- 
lems of childhood and adolescence tran- 
scend all other issues. It is at the point 
of their genuine and immediate living 
that literature will make its impact if it 
can be made at all. It is essential to be- 
come students of our pupils as well as 
of literature and be willing to give their 
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problems and what is relevant to them 
right of way in preference to our own. 

In addition to these three positive sug- 
gestions, one negative warning may 
stand us in good stead. Let us beware of 
using literature didactically as a basis 
for our own homelies and admonitions 
in our eagerness to make its influence 
felt. If we have prepared our pupils to 
read with honesty of search, if we have 
guided their reading to what is of con- 
cern and therefore realizable as experi- 
ence, and if above all we have made 
literature as literature accessible to them, 
have taught them to read and respond, 
then we would do best to stay out of the 
way of the reading, letting the books 
themselves do their perfect work. 

I should like, in closing, to illustrate 
these three phases of our responsibility 
as I saw them in operation in a senior 
high school English class only a month 
ago. A teacher whose rapport with her 
pupils was well established had secured 
from each member of her class written 
statements, unsigned, of questions to 
which they would genuinely like answers. 
These questions had then been accumu- 
lated and classified by a committee from 
the class. Five headings were used: (1) 
“Psychology,” (2) “Morals and Eth- 
nics,” (3) “Courtship and Marriage,” 
(4) “School,” and (5) “Independence.” 
These classified lists were discussed for 
the purpose of selecting the most com- 
mon and crucial problems. The teacher 
then said: “In this English course we 
have four means by which to seek an- 
swers to these questions and to help in 
solving problems you have raised. We 
can use reading, writing, speaking, and 
listening. How can we make best use of 
each for the purposes you have in- 
dicated?” 

Committees were formed around each 
of the four approaches. The reading com- 
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mittee went to work with the aid of 
teachers, librarians, book lists, and li- 
brary resources to prepare bibliographies 
for the class. The day I visited them a 
panel discussion was being prepared 
around three books that dealt with the 
need of adolescents to achieve inde- 
pendence, with the problems of family 
and other adult relationships thereby in- 
volved. 

An evaluation committee was also at 
work trying to draw up criteria by 
which to judge whether they were gain- 
ing in ability to make reading, writing, 
speaking, and listening serve their needs. 
I was interested to see that the members 
of this committee had already discovered 
some of the interferences to reading that 
lie within the reader himself. 

It seemed to me that this teacher was 
meeting admirably the three responsi- 
bilities suggested earlier. She had suc- 


Ix sorry, I didn’t understand what 
you meant,” said Dick to Sally in speech 
class. “That wasn’t what I intended to 
say,’ objected one panel member during 
a discussion in senior composition class. 
“T like our laboratory-writing class,” 
said Bob, “because everyone says what 
he really thinks.” “Introduction talks 
are fun,” exclaims bright-eyed freshman 
Bertelle, “and now I know everyone in 
the class.” 

Speech is basic to all kinds of living. 

*An address delivered before the High School 
Section of the NCTE in Milwaukee, November 25, 
1950. 


2 Queen Anne High School, Seattle; co-author of 
The Holt English Language Series. 
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ceeded in helping the pupils come to 
literature as a vast and exciting area for 
exploration in living. She had aroused 
the questioning and seeking predisposi- 
tion before reading began and was help- 
ing them to discover what might stand 
between them and thoughtful, respon- 
sive, imaginative, critical reading. She 
had found a means for uncovering their 
genuine concerns and for bringing litera- 
ture to bear upon them whatever her 
own predilections or urgencies may have 
been. Somehow I left that class believing 
that books might have an important 
effect upon the progress of those boys 
and girls toward mature and adequate 
personalities. At least the attempt sug- 
gests ways and means in harmony with 
what seem sound principles and kindles 
hope that our work as teachers of litera- 
ture may have some larger issue in the 
lives of those we teach. 


In the classroom, in the home, in social 
and business gatherings, we use speech. 
Sometimes, like the panel member, we 
say what we do not mean. Sometimes, 
like Dick and Sally, we misunderstand 
one another. Sometimes we have very 
satisfactory speech experiences, as did 
Bob. Sometimes, like Bertelle, we use 
speech primarily to become acquainted 
with others. Speech is not the only, but it 
is the most common, medium by which 
people get along with one another—or 
fail to understand one another. Through 
speech, to a much greater extent than 
through writing, we share what is “in the 
minds of men.” This sharing of men’s 
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thought through speech operates today 
to an extent that our forefathers never 
dreamed of. 

The communications revolution has 
affected every individual. Little more 
than a hundred years ago there was for 
printing only the hand-driven press. 
There was no telephone, no telegraph, no 
radio, no television; transportation was 
slow and difficult. Then, soon after the 
beginning of the nineteenth century, 
came the invention of the steam-driven 
press, followed swiftly by the high-speed 
rotary press, the linotype machine, and 
photoengraving, accompanied by the 
land-line telephone, moving and talking 
pictures, wireless transmission for tele- 
phone, telegraph, and voice broadcast- 
ing, airplane transport, and television. It 
is now mechanically possible for every 
individual on this planet to keep in- 
formed of what is going on in every part 
of the world. 

The communications revolution has 
affected our group living. It has influ- 
enced not only every individual but also 
the relationship of every individual to 
other members of the various groups of 
which he is a part. Aristotle, about two 
thousand years ago, decided that the size 
of a state—that is, of a group that can 
work together effectively—could be de- 
termined by the range of a man’s voice. 
According to Aristotle’s thinking, radio 
and television have converted the entire 
world into one community. As you prob- 
ably know, a world-wide broadcasting 
network, over which the deliberations of 
the United Nations, as they take place, 
could be transmitted to every citizen on 
the planet, is now mechanically possible. 

What is the implication, to teachers of 
speech, of this amazing revolution in 
communication that is taking place? We 
cannot assume that the mere increase in 
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quantity and variety of mass communi- 
cation will increase mutual understand- 
ing. Since everybody in the world is talk- 
ing to everyone else in the world today, 
speech assumes an importance which it 
has never had before. Considering the 
basic place which speech occupies in the 
lives of all citizens, considering the added 
prominence which is given to this me- 
dium through the communications revo- 
lution, I raise two questions which con- 
cern all teachers of language: What is the 
relationship of speech to the individual? 
What is the relationship of individual 
speech to the group process? 

First, What is the relationship of 
speech to the individual? 

Speech makes the man; speech is the 
man. To grasp this truth is to grasp and 
control our environment. The environ- 
ment of our speech may be said to be the 
environment of our character. A men’s 
discussion group was asked to supply a 
speaker for a meeting of a community 
club. With much enthusiasm the men 
elected for the job one of their members 
who had been most vociferous, pungent, 
and original in expressing himself. A few 
days later the man practiced his talk by 
giving it for his class group. The other men 
listened in growing astonishment to a 
carefully organized, smoothly worded se- 
quence of platitudes. “Is that what you 
think?” they demanded. “H—— no!” 
exploded the author of the sweetly cheer- 
ful optimism. “That’s what they will 
want to hear.”’ The ensuing discussion 
touched upon the responsibility of a 
speaker, the purpose of the talk, matters 
of personal integrity, the art of express- 
ing convictions so that they will be re- 
ceived. The sequel was not only an en- 
tirely different talk, which electrified the 
meeting of the community club and 
opened the road to new understanding 
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among men with divergent backgrounds. 
The sequel was a new appreciation, upon 
the part of both the speaker and the 
other members of the discussion class, of 
the relationship of speech and speaker. 
Recently, in a class of high school seniors, 
a shy but earnest eighteen-year-old pro- 
duced a paper he had written. “Probably 
none of you will agree with me,” and his 
eyes glanced over the class rather fear- 
fully but yet hopefully, “but this is what 
I think, and I would like to get your re- 
action.” Judging by subsequent events, 
the reading of that expression of his 
thinking, and the discussion that re- 
sulted, marked a step forward in the 
growth of the boy as an individual. “I 
never knew before,” he brought out a 
little hesitantly but with increasing self- 
confidence, “that a person could really 
say what he thought in a class.” The 
adult and the high school boy are only 
two of a multitude of examples that 
every teacher can give of the relationship 
of speech development to personality de- 
velopment. As we improve our character, 
we improve our speech. 

Speech is no longer thought of as a 
course. Rather, speech permeates the en- 
tire school program. There are, it goes 
without saying, courses which emphasize 
certain aspects of speech, such as crea- 
tive dramatics, choric reading, play pro- 
duction, radio broadcasting. Speech, 
however, goes far beyond the confines of 
any course. A person may take typing or 
boat-building or algebra or dress-design- 
ing. He cannot “take” speech, at least 
not in the same sense. Since speech is a 
matter of observation, experience, alert- 
ness, understanding, and appreciation, a 
person cannot master speech. He can 
only use it to reflect his increasing stature 
as an effective individual. Speech is not a 
course; it is a common medium. 

The nature of speech is strictly func- 
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tional, and its purpose is to promote com- 
munication. A sophomore boy talked in- 
terminably about his summer trip; 
neither speaker nor audience was inter- 
ested. Communication was ceiling zero. 
At length he stopped. ‘“‘Any questions?” 
A student spoke up: “I don’t know about 
your talk,” he said, “but you mentioned 
the geysers at Yellowstone. What makes 
a geyser spout?” “Oh,” responded the 
speaker, now animated, “I can tell you 
about that. A geyser spouts because. .. .” 
Communication was established, and the 
whole climate of the speech activity was 
changed. To communicate, a person 
must not only say something but must 
say it well. The speech program, there- 
fore, provides for careful increasingly 
challenging training in the supporting 
skills. 

People learn to speak by speaking. 
They learn to drive by driving, to cook 
by cooking, to type by typing, and to 
build a boat by building a boat. To im- 
prove in driving, cooking, typing, build- 
ing, or speaking, however, a person needs 
directions and evaluative techniques by 
which he can measure his progress to- 
ward the goals which he sets for himself. 
One junior boy complained recently that 
they talked about speeches in his class, 
planned speeches, hunted information 
about speeches, but that often there was 
so little time left that only a very few in 
the class had opportunity to give the 
talks they had prepared. Arranging for 
guided experience is perhaps the crux of 
the problem of helping young people 
to become effective in communicating 
through speech. Through group work, 
buzz sessions, committee reports, eco- 
nomical use of planning time, more time 
for actual speaking can be arranged for 
each member of the class. The number of 
small groups that can be arranged deter- 
mines the number of speaking opportuni- 
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ties for each student. Perhaps a fair test 
of our ingenuity as teachers is the 
amount of meaningful, guided experience 
in speaking that we can manage for each 
student. 

Growth in speech is a long-time proc- 
ess, because growth in speech comes only 
with growth in the entire personality of 
the individual. Do we sometimes retard 
the development of our students by 
going too fast—by expecting too much? 
A year or so ago a very thoughtful senior 
boy, now at Yale on a scholarship, said 
that he thought both teachers and stu- 
dents went too fast in planned conversa- 
tions and group discussions. “They ask 
you a question,” he said whimsically, 
“and then they can’t wait for you to 
think out your answer but fill in them- 
selves or go on to something else.” 

In communication, four elements are 
always present: the speaker, the thought, 
the language, and the listener. The tech- 
nique of establishing and maintaining 
contact with an audience is usually not 
learned quickly. One of the best examples 
of the use of patience in developing abil- 
ity to communicate orally was demon- 
strated by a girl leader of a sophomore 
class discussion which I observed re- 
cently. A panel of students was discuss- 
ing some biographies they had read and 


considering the characteristics which’ 


these men who had achieved had in com- 
mon. At first, communication between 
members of the panel and the others in 
the class seemed poor. Then someone 
asked a question. The panel chairman 
did not rush to answer but let the ques- 
tion hang in the air a moment, until 
someone else volunteered. Then, skil- 
fully, she commented with an interesting 
question. Soon the lines of communica- 
tion were established. The entire class 
became active, although for some stu- 
dents only in the sense of listening. To- 
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gether they considered the qualities that 
make for success and those which tend to 
prevent or delay achievement. The proc- 
ess took time; but the time was, I think, 
eminently well spent. Reading aloud is 
difficult, particularly the reading of one’s 
own papers. Why is the discussion fol- 
lowing a paper often more stimulating 
than the paper itself? Why do college 
teachers complain that their students 
cannot read their own themes intelli- 
gently? Consideration of these two ques- 
tions led a class to study techniques of 
reading their own papers aloud. They ex- 
perimented with such stimuli to listening 
and discussion as introducing the paper 
with explanation, illustration, or arrest- 
ing incident; as mentioning to the group 
two or three weaknesses of the paper and 
asking for help in eliminating these; as 
interrupting one’s self occasionally to 
give impromptu illustrations, examples, 
or explanations. All of these experiences 
in thinking take time; they can’t be hur- 
ried. Each member of the class must 
have a chance to understand what is 
being attempted, to experiment, to have 
his performance evaluated by himself 
and others, and to experiment further. 

Speech is a thought process. Said 
Alice, very much confused, “I don’t 
think... .” “Then you shouldn’t talk,” 
said the Hatter. Often the time given to 
the analysis and clarification of meaning 
in communication is all too little. In 
Seattle we have felt it most important to 
consider speech as a thought process. So 
seriously have we taken this position 
that, across the bottom of every double 
page of our course of study, Guideposts 
for the Expressional Phases of the Lan- 
guage Arts, we have made three parallel 
listings under the headings: “Impres- 
sion,” “Assimilation,” and ‘“Expres- 
sion.” After each heading we have listed 
activities appropriate to the level and to 
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the learning experience. After ‘“Impres- 
sion,” we have listed ways by which stu- 
dents may gain a significant idea and in- 
formation concerning it. After “‘Assimila- 
tion,” we have made suggestions con- 
cerning the relation of new information 
to previous experience and of organizing 
accumulated data. After “Expression,” 
we suggested ways by which the student 
may speak or write more effectively. 
Sometimes we talk of the three G’s: gain- 
ing an idea, getting it in order, and giving 
the talk. 

Speech is so closely related to the indi- 
vidual that we may truly say: ‘“‘Speech is 
the man.” 

Second, What is the relationship of in- 
dividual speech to the group process? 

From a former student attending Stan- 
ford on a scholarship I received a letter 
containing this advice: ‘Encourage stu- 
dents to do more thinking aloud in class; 
encourage them to speak in clear sen- 
tences and continually to try new and in- 
teresting ways to express their thoughts.” 
When I think of the self-consciousness of 
this boy only a year ago, and the careless, 
slangy speech he often used, I have had 
brought home to me again the interrela- 
tionship of the individual and the group. 

To a great extent the effectiveness of a 
person’s speech depends upon the group 
of which he is a part. By their speech ye 
shall know them. The thoughts a man ex- 
presses, his confidence in commenting or 
questioning, his approach, the richness 
and variety of the topics he discusses, the 
references and allusions, the phrases and 
combinations of words, the tone, the 
enunciation—all these are inevitably in- 
fluenced by the groups of which he is a 
part. As Antoine de Saint-Exupéry said 
in Flight to Arras, “I am of the group and 
the group is of me.” 

Speech is not only an individual but a 
group responsibility. We talk about a 
person’s adjusting himself to a group. 
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How about the responsibility of the 
members of the group to adjust them- 
selves to the individuals? What happens 
to each member of a group during a se- 
ries of group-thinking periods or discus- 
sions? In order to facilitate communica- 
tion among people, we need to learn more 
about the group process and to use it 
much more than we do in and out of 
school. Each member of the group is con- 
sidered a person who has a contribution 
to make. The purpose of the discussion is 
not to reconcile differences but to inte- 
grate them. My experience with student 
and adult groups leads me to conclude 
that people interested in a common prob- 
lem can reach an agreement through 
group discussion. This desirable outcome 
can result, however, only if there is suf- 
ficient flexibility in procedure and if the 
members look upon the solution as an 
emerging thing, not to be predetermined 
by leaders or factions. 

Through speech we are either friends 
or foes. Perhaps the greatest task before 
education today is to seek out means of 
restoring among men that calm, friendly 
confidence in one another that in some 
way our Western civilization seems to 
have lost. If the beginning of social com- 
petence is trust in men, then we need to 
be forever seeking means by which this 
innate respect for the personality of an- 
other, this wider understanding of the 
psychology of personal relationships, can 
be developed. There is no lack of evi- 
dence of social breakdown all around us. 
Wars and rumors of war, gross inequities 
in our social structure, the increase in in- 
sanity and other mental illnesses, are 
loud in their testimony. We are living in 
a society which must learn to co-operate 
if it does not want to destroy itself. Are 
we utilizing all possible opportunities to 
make the speech experiences of our stu- 
dents, in school and out of school, step- 
pingstones toward friendship and not 
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enmity among individuals and among 
groups. 

The English class is a cross-section of 
American life. In English classes all over 
the country there are made-to-order op- 
portunities for furthering the American 
Way through the meeting of minds and 
personalities. Consider the opportunities 
available. Every unit or project or piece 
of work can have a triple emphasis: an 
important social goal, a major language 
goal, and supporting skills needed for ac- 
complishing the goals. For instance, in a 
ninth-grade class, recently, the social 
goal has increased understanding of 
others through studying peace symbols 
such as the Statue of Liberty, the Peace 
Portal, the Christ of the Andes, the Pal- 
ace of Peace at The Hague. The language 
goal was intelligent organization of 
thought. The supporting skills stressed 
were sentence structure, outline plans, 
enunciating, and pronunciation. Here 
were twenty eight different boys and 
girls from twenty-eight different families 
of the community, all having certain ex- 
periences, beliefs, and aspirations in com- 
mon but with widely differing abilities, 
interests, biases, and attitudes. The Eng- 
lish class, moreover, since everyone takes 
English, has a unique chance for building 
upon previous experience and leading to- 
ward new understandings and increased 
citizenship participation. Have we, as 
teachers of English, made maximum use 
of the opportunities we have to use group 
participation in a steadily ascending scale 
of achieving new understandings and 
solving problems? School is not preparing 
for life; it is living. School in a democracy 
is not preparing for democracy; it is liv- 
ing in a democracy. 

Through speech we share what is in 
the minds of men. Sharing thinking, even 
in an atmosphere which encourages each 
person to express his thoughts freely, is a 
slow process. It takes time for each mem- 
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ber of a panel to present data, points of 
view, and his own opinions. It takes time 
to listen with the mind and to try to 
grasp the meaning of the speaker and to 
respond. If prejudice and bias are in the 
minds of men, we share them through 
speech. Through speech, too, fortunately, 
we learn to detect prejudice, bias, and 
false arguments used by others and by 
ourselves. In these days when the art of 
influencing the public has become highly 
developed, every person who seeks truth 
should understand the methods used to 
influence him. He should become aware, 
also, of the dodges and evasions he him- 
self uses and should make his speech re- 
flect his growth in understanding and in 
personal integrity. One teacher whom I 


‘respect highly said: “Take time to talk 
with your students. Occasionally, use a 


class period just to talk. Find out what 
they are thinking and let them find out 
what you and one another are thinking.” 
This sharing is, I think, we will all ac- 
cept, the first step toward understanding 
one another, respect for personality, and 
group effort toward solving problems. 

I have tried to say that the most im- 
portant part of a speech is the prepara- 
tion, not the expression. “What you are 
speaks so loud that I cannot hear what 
you say” is a truth that should permeate 
all speech activities. After all, the basis of 
speech is clear thinking. 

I have tried to say that I have faith in 
the people. As Howard Odom said, ‘“The 
folkways prevail.” When the people 
speak, the people listen. 

I have tried to say that it is upon this 
ability of each one to speak his mind that 
democracy will stand or fall. 

Finally, I have tried to say that 
through a program of speech for all we 
can aid each person to develop effective- 
ness as an individual and as a participat- 
ing citizen. 
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How Hard Are the Simplified Classics? 


JOHN R. KINZER* AND NATALIE R. COHAN? 


Arc tHe request of the editor of the research project to determine the read- 


English Journal our class in the psychol- 


ing-difficulty level of a number of edi- 


ogy of reading last summer conducted a_ tions of adapted classics. Such adapted 


GRADE PLACEMENT OF THIRTY-EIGHT SIMPLIFIED CLASSICS 
BY TWO READABILITY FORMULAS 


TABLE 1 


PUBLISHER 


Grape PLACEMENT 
(Four SAMPLES) 


Flesch Dale-Chall 


Black Arrow, The.. 

Count of Monte Cristo, The.. 
Connecticut Yankee. . 

David Copperfield. . . 
David Copperfield 


Good Earth, The............. 


Great Expectations 
House of Seven Gables, The 


Kenilworth. . 
Last of the Mohicans, The 
Les Misérables 


Lorna Doone 
Lorna Doone 
Lorna Doone 
Mill on the Floss, The 


Modern Short Stories............. 


Moby-Dick 


Oliver Twist 

Oliver Twist....... 
Pride and Prejudice 
Quentin Durward 

Silas Marner. 

Silas Marner 

Tale of Two Cities, A... 
Tale of Two Cities, A 

Tale of Ces A... 
Tom Sawy 


Three The 


Treasure Island. . 
Wuthering Heights. 


Stevenson, R. L. 
Dumas, Alexander 
Clemens, Samuel 
Dickens, Charles 
Dickens, Charles 
Buck, Pearl 
Dickens, Ckarles 


Scott, Sir Walter 
Scott, Sir Walter 
Poe, Edgar Allan 
Bronté, Charlotte 
Bronté, Charlotte 
Stevenson, R. L. 
Scott, Sir Walter 
Cooper, James F. 
Hugo, Victor 
Hugo, Victor 
Blackmore, R. D. 
Blackmore, R. D. 
Blackmore, R. D. 
Eliot, George 
Cooper, Alice C. 
Melville, Herman 
Melville, Herman 
Dickens, Charles 
Dickens, Charles 
Austen, Jane 
Scott, Sir Walter 
Eliot, George 
Eliot, George 
Dickens, Charles 
Dickens, Charles 
Dickens, Charles 
Clemens, Samuel 
Dumas, Alexander 
Stevenson, R. L 
Bronté, Emily 


Hawthorne,’ Nathaniel 


Globe 
Globe 
Globe 
Globe 
Harcourt Brace 
Globe 
Harcourt Brace 


Scott, Foresman 
Globe 

Laidlaw 

Globe 

Laidlaw 

Scott, Foresman 
Globe 

Globe 

Scott, Foresman 
Laidlaw 


Harcourt Brace 
Ww 

Scott, Foresman 

Globe 

Scott, Foresman 

Globe 


* Average of eight samples. 


* Professor of psychology, Ohio State University. 


t Average of twelve samples. 
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t Suitable also for lower-grade levels. 


2 Graduate student, Ohio State University. 


6* 7-8* 
6* 7-8 
7-8 
7* 7-8* 
Globe 7* 7-8* 
$ In Sunshine and Shadow.......... Laidlaw 6* 7-8 
Kidnapped Globe 6 5-6* 
| Globe 6* g-10* 
Laidlaw 6* 5-6 
Laidlaw 6* 7-8* 
Globe 6* 
Laidlaw 7* 7-8 
Globe 6 5-6* 
7 7-8* 
7 7-8 
st 4t 
6* 7-8* 
re 
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classics have recently been widely used 
to provide reading materials of interest 
to high school students with elementary 
school reading ability. Since the various 
grade levels into which these adaptations 
fell have been largely a matter of specu- 
lation, the teacher has often been re- 
quired to use the trial-and-error method 
of determining which titles are best able 
to challenge but not to frustrate the in- 
dividual retarded reader. Table 1, sum- 
marizing the results of this research, 
should remove the guesswork element 
from this particular phase of remedial 
reading. 

Thirty-eight books are included in the 
list. They were given grade placements 
by means of two well-known and widely 
used readability formulas. 

The first column under “‘Grade Place- 
ment”’ presents the grade placement ac- 
cording to the Flesch readability for- 
mula. This figure may be interpreted to 
mean that a student with sixth-grade 
reading ability could be expected to read 
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a book rated 6 and be able to answer 
about 75 per cent of the questions on a 
test of comprehension. 

The second column under “Grade 
Placement” presents the placement ac- 
cording to the Dale-Chall readability for- 
mula. This formula uses 50 per cent com- 
prehension as its criterion of placement. 
Hence, there is some tendency for this 
formula to rate books as easier and, 
therefore, to place them about one grade 
higher. 

All books listed were rated from at 
least four samples of one hundred words 
each. For three of the books as many as 
twelve samples were used. There was 
some tendency for grade placement to 
vary for an individual book, owing to the 
different samples tested; the placement 
would have been more stable had a great- 
er number of samples been feasible. All 
samples were checked, however, to insure 
that they were fairly representative of 
the entire volume. 
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Let Literature Work Its Magic’ 


PAUL FARMER? 


Turre seems to be no breed of teacher 
who is more involved in all that he meets 
than the teacher of English. Language, 
communication, listening, reading in its 
broadest sense, literature—where are the 
limits? Have you ever attempted to draw 
the boundaries, to say that just here and 
no further am I responsible? Perhaps we 
have just stated the grammar principle 
that the past tense indicates past time 
and then overhear a pupil say as he leaves 
the room, “That bloke had better catch 
up with language as it is today.”’ Or per- 
haps we have just read the play Finders 
—Keepers and discover in the discussion 
that follows that several pupils think Mr. 
Aldrid a fool for wanting to return the 
lost purse and Mrs. Aldrid perfectly jus- 
tified in her attitude toward keeping it. 
This traffic in ideas with which you and 
I are concerned is hard to direct and con- 
trol. Indeed, for us “‘all experience is an 
arch wherethrough gleams that untrav- 
eled world, whose margin fades forever 
and forever.” 

Today this fact comes home to us 
when we consider our position with 
regard to the mass media of communica- 
tion, particularly television. All the sur- 
veys of the influence of television on the 
American home that I have seen show 
that Johnny is not only spending less 
time in doing his home work but reading 
less. The other members of the family 

« An address delivered to the High School Section 


Meeting, at the Milwaukee NCTE meeting on No- 
vember 25, 1950. 


2 Co-ordinator of English, Atlanta High Schools; 
President, NCTE. 


are reading less too. Among the socio- 
logical effects of television that are al- 
ready apparent, I submit that this reduc- 
tion in time spent in reading constitutes 
the greatest threat that this invention 
makes to our educational and cultural 
life. As Professor Noyes pointed out so 
clearly at Buffalo in 1949: 

Most in peril... are the attitudes of chil- 
dren from eight to eighteen toward books. ... 
If the lure and the easy operation of these 
mechanical media of communication produce in 
an intelligent child the effect that he reads only 
when forced to do so, a vicious circle begins. 
The less he reads, the more limited in compari- 
son with their potentialities do his vocabulary 
and his range of ideas become, and the more dis- 
tasteful and onerous will be any reading beyond 
the most rudimentary.3 


From a condition such as this, it is not 
difficult to foresee a nation starved for 
ideas and devoid of the spiritual re- 
sources that stem from great literature. 
The implications that lie in that prospect 
are somewhat dreadful. 

But happily this view of the effect of 
television is not the only one which we 
may take. To be sure, television is in the 
American home to stay, the Lord and 
the credit managers willing. Some hope 
lies in taming the monster and making 
it an asset instead of a liability. Since 
teachers of English are by necessity in 
the front ranks of the forces against its 
unfortunate influence, we are obligated 
to provide much of the leadership and 
foresight that will be needed in this 

3 Edward S. Noyes, “Reading and the Study of 
English,” English Journal, XXXIX, No. 4 (April, 
1950), 193. 
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transformation. The Council must lend 
its strength here as it has done in 
the areas of recordings, photoplays, 
and radio. Let me say, however, that 
no problem is solved by merely ap- 
pointing a committee or by the com- 
mittee’s making. a report. The work of 
the ablest committee amounts to noth- 
ing if teachers are unwilling to convert 
its ideas and suggestions into teaching 
policies and procedures. So our success 
in any attempt to make television an 
educational and cultural asset will be 
limited on the one hand by its vast and 
difficult-to-control commercial possibili- 
, ties and on the other by our own lack of 
interest and effort, as individuals and as 
school groups, in using it constructively. 

Our best hope lies, as I see it, in a 
counteroffensive with literature itself as 
our chief weapon. At the outset many 
things are in our favor. The arsenal is 
filled with materials. Lines of communi- 
cation can be easily established. The 
comparative cost of operation is greatly 
to our advantage. We need only to look 
realistically at our position, to clarify 
our aims, and to reaffirm our faith in the 
cause for which we fight. Let us consider 
now some of the implications in this 
threefold task. 

First, since we must compete with this 
undeniably interesting and remarkable 
invention, we should know as much 
about it as possible. This information 
should include a moderate degree of 
technical knowledge about the machine 
itself, that is, a simple knowledge of its 
operation, a somewhat wider knowledge 
of its limitations, and the broadest possi- 
ble knowledge of its program offerings. 
This last body of information promises 
some useful facts. A casual look at the 
TV programs listed in today’s paper 
shows that it is mainly entertainment 
which consists of low comedy; adventure 
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of the “Hopalong Cassidy,’ “Lone 
Ranger,” and “Lights Out” brand; and 
sports. Analyze the content of these 
offerings, and action emerges as the chief 
ingredient. 

With due caution then to oversimpli- 
fication in this analysis and to individual 
pupil interests outside the general pat- 
tern, here is an important clue to the pos- 
sible reading interests of young people. 
Place beside it some of the facts that 
research in the field of reading has 
brought to light, and the clue grows in 
significance. For example, George Nor- 
vell in The Reading Interests of Young 
People, published last summer, reports: 


Both boys and girls enjoy all types of narra- 
tive material with one exception; boys reject 
narratives in which girls or women play leading 
roles . . . there are only two of the special inter- 
est factors potent enough, without benefit of 
narrative, to cause the selections in which these 
factors predominate to be rated well-liked on 
the average by both boys and girls: obvious 
humor and patriotism.4 


Furthermore, he says: 


If the selection is dominated by any one or a 
combination of the following (assuming certain 
adverse factors ... to be absent), we may be 
reasonably confident that the selection will rank 
well with boys: adventure (including war), ani- 
mals, obvious humor, and patriotism.’ 


Norvell continues: 


Several of the special factors that are favor- 
able to popularity with boys influence girls in a 
similar way. . . . Somewhat more interesting to 
girls than to boys are the factors of humor and 
patriotism; less interesting, but still promoting 
interest, are the milder forms of adventure and 
animals. Sentiment, which may have a neutral 
effect on boys’ reading choices, is a markedly 
favorable factor where girls are concerned. 
Favorable, too, are romantic love, and home 
and family life. 

4George W. Norvell, The Reading Interests of 
Young People (New York: D. C. Heath & Co., 1950), 
p. 69. 

5 Ibid., p. 70. 

6 Ibid., p. 71. 
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The findings in other studies of the inter- 
est factor in children’s reading agree in 
the main with these of Norvell. 

In addition to this information about 
television and the reading interests of our 
pupils, we need to know many, many 
books, particularly books for early ado- 
lescents and books that combine low 
reading difficulty with high interest ap- 
peal for retarded readers. Here perhaps 
we are most vulnerable. Book lists, of 
course, are indispensable; but, useful as 
they are, they cannot substitute for 
knowing what is in the book. 

Now there are teachers who become 
disturbed by allowing pupils to read from 
as wide a range of selections as this pro- 
posal implies and who shake their heads 
as they ask dejectedly, “What about the 
classics?”’ To them I can only say, “Be 
patient. Let literature work its magic. 
Once we have brought a person to genu- 
inely love reading, to Know something of 
the creative ecstasy that comes from let- 
ting a few lines of print pass before his 
eyes and in an instant being on a raft 
floating down the Mississippi or come 
face to face with the hardest problem 
there is in this country and discover in a 
moment the tragedy, awe, mystery, and 
pity of racial discrimination—once we 
have brought a person to realize the 
power and importance of books in happy 
and successful living, he will find the 
classics.” 

Let me bolster this faith in the power 
of reading to generate a force to lift itself 
to higher and higher levels. Of course, 
the idea is not new. Neither is it without 
support. Dr. Johnson had a word upon it: 

I am always for getting a boy forward in his 
learning; for that is a sure good. I would let him 
at first read any book which happens to engage 
his attention; because you have done a great 
deal when you have brought him to have enter- 


tainment from a book. He’ll get better books 
afterwards.7 
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Chesterton’s attitude is well known, but 
hear him again for the force of his words: 


There is no class of vulgar publications about 
which there is, to my mind, more utterly ridicu- 
lous exaggeration and misconception than the 
current boys’ literature of the lowest stratum. 
... This trivial romantic literature is not 
plebeian: it is human. . . . But the average boy 
writes daily in these great gaudy diaries of his 
soul, which we call Penny Dreadfuls, a plainer 
and better gospel than any of those iridescent 
ethical paradoxes that the fashionable change as 
often as their bonnets.® 


Burton Rascoe reinforces this concept by 
saying: 

Good taste in reading is acquired by reading 
and only by reading. It cannot be grafted on be- 
cause it is itself an evolution of the mind. But 
good taste in literature, a genuine cultivation, is 
open to anyone who can read. If one develops a 
habit of reading even the simplest and most 
meretricious sort of adventure stories, such as 
the nickel novels of an earlier day or the “pulp” 
magazines of our own time, one has already laid 
the foundation of good taste in literature.9 


For those who still fear that Pegasus is 
being allowed too much rein, let me call 
one more witness, Ernest Dimnet, the 
author of some of the finest books on 
philosophy and aesthetics in our time. 


“Ah! the great principle... .” 

“Ts this, Mr. Ironist: whatever we love, sin- 
cerely and honestly love, teaches us to love 
something higher in the artistic scale,’’ 

“Suppose I love, honestly love, as so many 
people do, detective stories... .” 

“Well, even that. If you enjoy Mr. Chester- 
ton’s detective stories for what in them is in- 
evitably artistic, you will be enjoying not a de- 
tective story but the art of a writer... . A little 
art in a detective story can lead you on to the 
very best fiction, only you must look at the 
art.’1 


7Samuel Johnson, as quoted in English and 
Pope’s What To Read (New York: F. S. Crofts Co., 
1929), P- 4: 

§G. K. Chesterton, “A Defence of Penny Dread- 
fuls.” 

9 Life’s Greatest Pleasure (New York: Nelson 
Doubleday, 1937), pp. 15-16. 

10 What We Live By (New York: Simon & Schus- 
ter, 1932), P. 109. 
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I know that there are some teachers 
who have the skill of leading pupils di- 
rectly to the classics. Lawrence O. Lob- 
dell testified to this in the November 
issue of the English Journal. But for 
many of us it has to be a matter of “Ye’ll 
take the high road, and I’ll take the low 
road”’ because that is our way of getting 
to Scotland. 

Forearmed then with this store of in- 
formation about television, our pupils, 
and books, I believe that we can plan our 
strategy. At the outset we shall be short- 
sighted and unrealistic if we do not ap- 
portion a larger share of the class time 
as well as the time required for home- 
work to this business of reading. Under 
normal conditions a well-rounded and 
healthful reading program required about 
one-fifth of the time allotted to the study 
of English. I believe that under present 
conditions the values at stake justify 
our spending from one-fourth to one-half 
of the total English time in stimulating 
and guiding the reading of our pupils. 

Next let us strive to provide within the 
classroom and the school at large a cli- 
mate for good reading. Books should be 
attractively displayed and easily accessi- 
ble. Reading periods should be kept as 
free as possible from distractions. Ten- 
sions should be relaxed, consciously and 
directly if necessary. A reasonable degree 
of freedom of movement instead of rigid- 
ity should be maintained. Frequent dis- 
cussion periods and conference periods 
should be provided so that pupils may 
share their enthusiasm about books with 
others and thereby get tips for reading 
from one another. Bulletin boards, black- 
boards—all kinds of visual and audio 
aids should be employed to stimulate 
reading. And, above all, pupils should 
share in planning and directing the read- 
ing program. Time here does not permit 
examples of the many ways that in- 
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genious teachers have created this at- 
mosphere for good reading. I can only 
suggest that “where there is a will, there 
is a way” and that almost every month 
within the covers of Elementary English 
and the English Journal some teacher 
gives an enthusiastic account of devices 
that have been practicable for creating 
this climate for good reading. 

As another part of our strategy I be- 
lieve that we as teachers should give 
more attention to reading fo, with, and 
for our pupils. Think of the teachers 
you recall most pleasantly. What are 
some of the experiences that account for 
these pleasant associations? Are not 
among them the story hour, the recesses 
on rainy days spent in listening to a good 
story, or the afternoons when you and a 
group of other pupils went out of doors 
with the teacher and sat under the trees 
as he read to you? If you had experiences 
such as these, I dare say that you recall 
not only the keen delight from the stories 
themselves but the very sound of the 
teacher’s voice and the genuine love he 
had for books. And, what is more, your 
admiration for his reading ability and 
sincerity has at times caused you to imi- 
tate him and to take pride in reading well 
yourself. 

In the community where [ live there 
was formerly a teacher such as I have 
just described. She is now retired but still 
dearly loved by the pupils whom she 
taught and by their parents. At times the 
school in which she worked was severely 
criticized by some of its patrons for al- 
leged neglect of the so-called fundamen- 
tals. Since my own children were attend- 
ing the school and since I was teaching in 
the high school in the same community, 
I suppose that I heard more than my 
share of these complaints. But, among 
them, I cannot recall a single complaint 
concerning the teacher to whom I have 
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just referred. Nonreaders seemed not to 
exist in her room. At times there were 
surely some there; but curiously, as far 
as I can learn, no one ever heard of them. 
I know that she read to her pupils far 
more than the average teacher, and I 
know that her pupils read far more than 
those of the average teacher. I do not 
believe that this outcome was accidental. 
Through her reading, pupils discovered 
the delightful companionship of Br’er 
Rabbit, Br’er Fox, Ferdinand, Epami- 
nondas, Mary Poppins, Alice, and a host 
of others. Once that discovery is made, 
boys and girls are likely not to be con- 
tent without this companionship. 

As young people mature, they are 
likely to have great respect for teachers 
who are willing to read with them. Fur- 
thermore, this kind of interest frequently 
leads them to take more pride in their 
reading, to choose their books more 
critically. I discovered this fact several 
years ago when I was confronted with a 
section of XII-High English, composed 
of candidates for midyear graduation. 
The midyear groups, as you know, may 
best be described as “‘irregular.’’ They 
are largely persons who are retarded, 
usually because of low ability. To add to 
the difficulty, this particular group was 
disgruntled because of a recent reorgani- 
zation that had taken place in the school 
system. As you can imagine, very few in 
the group read regularly other than the 
sport pages or comic sections of newspa- 
pers. (I have learned to be grateful for 
this interest.) We spent about two weeks 
planning individual reading programs 
and used every available book list and 
reading index that the school and the 
public library had. When the prospect for 
meeting the tentative deadline for com- 
pleting the reading plans began to look 
hopeless, I brought the school reading 
lists to the classroom. Finally, with one 
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or two extensions of time, every member 
had a plan. By that time, of course, some 
had already begun their reading; others 
were still suspicious about the whole idea 
but had long before developed attitudes 
and techniques for meeting any academic 
crisis without involving too much of their 
time and energy, physical or mental. A 
few to whom, as I realized, reading was a 
real task were silently defiant, pitiful in 
their insecurity and desperation. It was 
this last group, I suppose, that caused me 
to suggest rather recklessly on the day 
we were discussing plans for reporting 
and agreeing upon a schedule for reports 
that, since I had urged them to do this 
reading, they had a right to expect me to 
do some reading too and to report to 
them as I expected them to report to me. 
From the looks upon their faces, I knew 
that at that moment I had cracked the 
ice. The tables were turned. I was then 
the one to do some planning; so I asked 
them to help me. We reviewed plans 
which they had made, looked for com- 
mon interests in one plan and another, 
then channeled these plans into five big 
groups. My job was to read books that 
supplemented their interests and to re- 
port this reading early enough for them 
to use whatever values it had for enrich- 
ing their own reports. For my first report 
I prepared a manuscript and suggested 
that perhaps they too would feel more 
secure if they used a manuscript in the 
first report. I still have mine. It repre- 
sents a kind of discovery. It is a review of 
The Robe and emphasizes the author’s in- 
terpretation of a historical period; his 
portrayal of a character obsessed with an 
idea, that is, the portrayal of a psycho- 
logical situation; and his ability to por- 
tray exciting action. 

I wish there were time to tell you 
about some of the individuals in that 
group—about Chris Alexander, a nine- 
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teen-year-old, sinewy, olive-complex- 
ioned football guard of Greek descent, 
who told me confidentially that he had 
never read a book through to the end, 
but who forthwith reported the Jungle 
Book to be “the best book that I have 
ever read”’; or about John Cosmato, who 
allowed more than two-thirds of the 
semester to slip by before showing any 
favorable response whatsoever, whom I 
had given up as a sure casualty, but who 
ended his final report (Random Harvest) 
by saying, “I wish their son could have 
lived, but I guess all books as well as life 
have their sad part. After all, books are 
just like people. Sometimes I try to pic- 
ture how my life would seem if it were in 
a book.” 

Our role in this struggle with machines 
today demands that we read for our pu- 
pils as well as to them and with them. Is 
not the tragic paradox of our time the 
fact that in this battle for the minds of 
men we most frequently resort to mate- 
rial rather than to cultural and to spirit- 
ual considerations? Observe the illustra- 
tions of the radio announcer as he 
“plugs” the American system of free 
enterprise or of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce in extolling the Ameri- 
can way of life. To be sure, we are proud 
of our capacity to produce material 
goods and of our industrial “know-how,” 
and these phases of American life should 
have their just place in our thinking; but 
as long as we measure our progress and 
well-being as a nation by bathtubs, 
automobiles, or television sets, or by the 
size of our paychecks, we are likely to 
excite jealousy instead of admiration 
and, worse yet, to find ourselves in the 
position of making enemies by the dis- 
crimination we often impose in order to 
protect our economic system. 

The American story is far more than 
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a tale of economic success. It is the story 
of courage and sacrifice and men’s lives 
spent in the struggle for political and 
civil liberties. It is the story of achieving 
unity amid great diversity, the story of 
tolerance, the story of gradually equaliz- 
ing opportunity, of respecting personal- 
ity and human dignity above all else—a 
story that has really just begun and that 
challenges this generation to write its 
next big chapter. 

We cannot escape the responsibility 
of writing this chapter; but unfortu- 
nately we can fail to measure up to it. 
If our trust is in machines alone, we are 
doomed to fail. Only ideas and ideals that 
are commensurate with the needs of this 
hour can save us. Commenting upon this 
high responsibility and great opportu- 
nity, Ralph McGill, editor of the Aélanta 
Constitution, wrote in his front-page 
column not long ago: 

No nation is any stronger than its inner 
strength, derived from a people whose mental 
stability is great enough to endure trouble, 
lacks, losses, defeats and hardships. . . . 

I find myself hoping we are hoarding some 
mental preparedness for the years ahead, and 
not just extra stockings, suits, shoes, tires, 
refrigerators, stoves and so on. 

When the skies become dark and the fearful 
clouds come, such treasures don’t keep. The 
— is the only storehouse where treasures are 
sate. 


More than three hundred years ago an- 
other writer, one whose voice you have 
heard before, said it this way: 


Poor soul, the centre of my sinful earth, 
Thrall to these rebel powers that thee array, 
Why dost thou pine within and suffer dearth, 
Painting thy outward walls so costly gay? 
Why so large cost, having so short a lease, 
Dost thou upon thy fading mansion spend? 
Shall worms, inheritors of this excess, 

Eat up thy charge? Is this thy body’s end? 
Then, soul, live thou upon thy servant’s loss, 
And let that pine to aggravate thy store; 
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Buy terms divine in selling hours of dross; 
Within be fed, without be rich no more; 
So shalt thou feed on Death, that feeds on 
men, 
And Death once dead, there’s no more dying 
then. 
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As teachers of English we have the 
responsibility of leading boys and girls to 
some of the great peaks of literature. 
How can we be sure of the trails, unless 
we travel ourselves? 


Television, Here I Come! 


LIEBER ANKER’ 


As A Simon Legree of school work, I 
have long since ceased to crack my whip 
over the heads of teen-age television 
fans. Oh, I went so far, in the begin- 
ning, as to shake my head and cluck my 
tongue with colleagues, but I’ve stopped 
wasting that kind of time. On the side, 
however, I have been turning my atten- 
tion to ascertaining what kind and how 
much of an inroad television is actually 
making upon the school schedule. 

I am a classroom teacher of tenth- 
grade English, among other things, and 
so { have not had time to attack my sub- 
ject as I should like. For instance, I 
might find it illuminating to compare the 
achievement of children in TV areas 
with that of children geographically lo- 
cated where video, with its mixed bless- 
ings, has not yet penetrated. Or I might 
purchase a set myself and see what effect 
two or'three hours of daily television en- 
tertainment would have upon my teach- 
ing. But, as I said, I’m a schoolteacher 
with neither time—nor money—for these 
experiments. 

But I have done something. Through a 
questionnaire answered by 84 sophomore 
boys and girls (see Appendix), I now 
have some idea of which radio and televi- 
sion programs these teen-agers like best 
and what their viewpoint is regarding the 
comparative usefulness in their lives of 
these programs and the literature they 
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read in English class. My findings are not 
astounding or conclusive, but at least I 
have an over-all picture to help me speak 
the language of those sent to me for part 
of their education. I need no longer 
wring my hands despairingly or shrug 
my shoulders resignedly because televi- 
sion threatens to wipe out classroom en- 
joyment of Shakespeare. Why should it? 
Radio hasn’t. 

Yes, I know what to do now. Since 56 
of the 84 children watch television pro- 
grams (and the proportion of watchers 
increases daily as more sets are bought), 
I must certainly bring TV offerings into 
classroom discussions. Since each of the 
56 spends an average of nineteen hours 
per week before a television set, I must 
find ways and means of making my units 
on the classics compete favorably with 
video’s attractions. Moreover, if I be- 
lieve that literature permits any recogni- 
tion of values contributive to coping with 
teen-age problems, I must bring this to 
light in the classroom, because the an- 
swers to one question indicated that only 
three hours per week per pupil are spent 
with reading matter other than school 
work. 

My questionnaire revealed other tell- 
ing facts also. In one question [ sought 
an opinion on the value the pupils placed 
upon the reading of such classics as Silas 
Marner, The Merchant of Venice, A Tale 
of Two Cities, and The Idylls of the King. 
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Opinion was indicated through the 
checking of one or more of the following 
items. (Next to each item I have shown 
the number of checks given by the 32 
college-preparatory pupils [‘‘col.”] and 
by the 52 nonacademics [“non.’’]. As you 
read, remember that many more non- 
academics participated than did aca- 
demic pupils.) 


a) Not useful at all (col., 1; non., 9) 

b) Increased my understanding of people 
(col., 8; non., 20) 

c) Gave me helpful ideas about good and 
evil, sacrifice, love, obedience, tolerance, high 
ideals, etc. (col., 8; non., 23) 

d) Helped me make decisions in my own life 
(col., 4; non., 3) 

e) Gave me a broader understanding of life 
in general (col., 6; non., 11) 

f) Increased my enjoyment of reading (col., 
13; non., 24) 

g) Improved my reading tastes (col. 18; 
non., 17) 


To this list I added a line permitting a 
personal statement as an opinion. Here 


are some comments I received. 

Improved my vocabulary; helped me in the 
talk around school. 

Helped me understand problems in other 
countries, 

Gave me an understanding of writing tech- 
nique. 

Helped me to understand people of long ago. 

Gave me a new kind of enjoyment. 

Improved my reading ability. 


I am glad that I included that ques- 
tion. It brought me out of a possible 
ivory tower by revealing that young 
people learn about the exigencies of pres- 
ent-day life by living rather than through 
school literature and that I may justi- 
fiably continue to emphasize the enjoy- 
ment of reading a book for its story 
rather than for its lessons, at least among 
sophomores. This procedure need not 
prevent my pointing out other values 
when the occasion is ripe. 
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The next question was, “Do you be- 
lieve that the radio and _ television 
‘stories’ (dramatizations) which you en- 
joy are more useful to you in your daily 
life in the ways just listed than are the 
books you have read in English class this 
year?”’ Forty pupils answered “Yes”’; 38 
answered “‘No’’; 6 did not answer. One 
especially articulate pupil who answered 
“Yes” added, “I am a man of science, 
not historical baloney.”’ I wish I knew his 
name; I think we’d have a lot to say to 
and at each other. 

Another question asked, “Have the 
books you have read in English class 
helped you to understand and enjoy ra- 
dio and television dramas?”’ Thirty-eight 
pupils answered “Yes”; 44 answered 
“No”’; 2 did not answer. 

Well, there you have it. TV or not TV 
is no longer the question. Television is 
here to stay and certainly to improve the 
quality of its presentations. Now, while 
it is still cutting its teeth, teachers can 
grasp the opportunity to help their pu- 
pils appraise offerings intelligently and to 
realize that school has as much, if some- 
what different, to offer in the way of 
meaningful experiences. Surely, with 
only 50 per cent of my sophomores be- 
lieving that television programs are more 
useful to them than are the classics, | am 
not going to throw up the sponge. The 
Merchant of Venice must be doing all 
right, considering that our edition has 
not a single illustration. Moreover, I am 
elated by the fact that almost 50 per cent 
believe that the classics have helped 
them to enjoy and to understand radio 
and television dramas! Yes, school can 
keep open, as we say in New Jersey, a 
hotbed for television. English classes can 
keep open, too, because 74 of the 84 be- 
lieve that the classics make some con- 
tribution to their lives, and only one, 
that “man of science,”’ called them “his- 
torical baloney’’—that is, in print! 
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I am concluding this dissertation with 
a “give-away.”’ Below is a listing of the 
favorite radio and television programs of 
tenth-graders, according to the votes 
cast on my questionnaire. By getting ac- 
quainted with these and waxing en- 
thusiastic at the right moment, you 
stand in a fair way of becoming as popu- 
lar as Milton Berle among the teen-agers, 
and that kind of success is to be coveted! 

Favorite radio programs: ‘““Make-Be- 
lieve Ballroom,’’ ‘““Home-Town Frolic,” 


Part I. STuDENTs 


1. How many hours a week do you spend on 
each of the following? Be as accurate as you 
can in striking an average. 

READING of all kinds, excluding reading 
required by school: 

LISTENING TO RADIO: 

WATCHING TELEVISION: 

2. List below the names of your three favorite 
radio programs. 

3. List below the names of your three favorite 
television programs. 

4. Check below one or more items to show how 
useful to you have been the classics you read 
in English class this year (The Merchant of 
Venice, Silas Marner, A Tale of Two Cities, 
The Idylls of the King, Julius Caesar). 

a) Not useful at all 

6) Increased my understanding of people 

c) Gave me helpful ideas about good and 
evil, sacrifice, love, obedience, tolerance, 
high ideals, etc. 

d) Helped me make decisions in my own life 

e) Gave me a broader understanding of life 
in general 

f) Increased my enjoyment of reading 

g) Improved my reading tastes 

h) (Add an opinion not listed, if you desire.) 

5. Do you believe that the radio and television 
“stories” (dramatizations) which you enjoy 
are more useful to you in your daily life in 
the ways listed in No. 4 than are the books 
you have read in English class this year? 

a) Encircle answer: Yes No 
b) Explain why or why not: 
6. Have the books already mentioned helped 


APPENDIX 


QUESTIONNAIRE ON “SPECTATOR” ACTIVITIES (READING, 
RADIO, TELEVISION) OF SOPHOMORES 


“Lux Radio Theater,” ‘“Requestfully 
Yours,” Friend Irma,” “The Lone 
Ranger,” “Arthur Godfrey’s Talent 
Scouts,”’ “Hit Parade,” and Jack Ben- 
ny’s program. 

Favorite television programs: “Texaco 
Star Theater’’ (Milton Berle), “Arthur 
Godfrey’s Talent Scouts,’ “Paul White- 
man’s Teen-Age Club,” “Lights Out,” 
“Toast of the Town,” “Cavalcade of 
Stars,”’ and, of course, ahead of all the 
rest, all sports programs. 


you to understand and enjoy radio and tele- 

vision dramas? 

a) Encircle answer: Yes No 

b) Explain why or why not: 

7. Check one statement below. 

a) We have a television set at home. 

b) We do not have a television set, 
but I watch programs frequently else- 
where. 


I seldom watch television pro- 
grams. 


Part II. PARENT 


(This question is like No. 4 above but is for 
your mother, father, or guardian to answer. The 
question should be left blank only if your parents 
did not read the books named in high school.) 


8. Check below the item or items that express 
your opinion of the ultimate value in your 
life of the classics you read in your sopho- 
more year in high school (The Merchant of 
Venice, Silas Marner, The Idylls of the King, 
A Tale of Two Cities, Julius Caesar, etc.). 
a) Not useful in life at all 
b) Increased my understanding of people 
c) Provided helpful ideas about good over 
evil, love, sacrifice, obedience, tolerance, 
high ideals, etc. 

d) Helped me to make decisions in my own 
life 

e) Provided a broader understanding of life 
in general 

f) Increased my reading enjoyment 

g) Improved my reading tastes 

h) Provided a cultural background 

i) (Add an opinion not listed if you desire) 
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TOWARD IMPROVEMENT 
IN WRITING 


“Teach your students to write a para- 
graph.” 

Instructors in leading eastern universi- 
ties have variously echoed this advice given 
by a member of Princeton University’s Eng- 
lish department. Businessmen, heads of 
military personnel, and college students 
have stressed the need of teaching high 
school pupils to speak and write succinctly 
and forcefully. 

Such admonitions, as well as the realiza- 
tion of the frustrations arising from inability 
to express one’s ideas, caused me to study 
very carefully papers written by bright and 
average juniors. Although these students 
had been taught mechanics and grammar 
for several years, their papers displayed all 
the errors from dangling modifiers to faulty 
punctuation. Worst of all, these alert, inter- 
esting individuals had composed papers as 
dull as the dust on a mahogany table. 

While I was considering this problem, a 
college junior showed me a research paper on 
which her instructor had written “Excel- 
lent.” I naturally congratulated her. 

“Do you really think it’s good?” she 
said. “I’m not proud of it. It’s just a collec- 
tion of ideas from other people. I’ve never 
learned to express my own.” 

Her words reminded me of a teacher of 
journalistic writing in one of the outstand- 
ing journalism schools. A writer whose 
articles have appeared in over one hundred 
magazines and an inspiring instructor, he 
said frankly that he disliked English teach- 
ers. “They kill initiative and originality,” he 
said, “and what do they teach? Their stu- 
dents’ papers certainly do not show that they 
have learned much.” 

In eight weeks he had taught me more 
about writing than I had learned in getting 
an M.A. in English. He had, however, spent 
the time in stressing four points: 


1. Make your sentences short. 

2. Use the right word, especially the verb, to 
picture what you are telling. (“Find a verb,” 
he said, “that will picture a bird’s movement 
across a lawn.’’) 

. Avoid weak words. If your sentences begin 
with strong words, you will save your 
reader time. 

. Avoid trite expressions as you would contact 
with a puff adder. 


Since grammar rules and “canned” ex- 
ercises had failed to inspire good writing, I 
decided to spend the year teaching these 
principles. Certainly application of the first 
rule should be valuable, for their sentences 
were often a half-page long. The longer the 
sentence, the more involved became the 
construction, the more cloudy the meaning, 
the more empty the wording. 

When I assigned the next theme, I con- 
cluded instructions by saying, “Do not let 
your sentences exceed ten words. I should 
indeed prefer that you keep your sentences 
under eight.” Although students protested 
vigorously against the choppiness on which 
they felt I was insisting, I was firm. ‘‘Vary 
your sentence patterns. Use strong words. 
Cut out the words which waste yours and 
your reader’s time,” I said. 

Although the first papers were in primer- 
ish style, I found that errors in mechanics 
were halved. Pointing out mistakes was 
simplified, for students recognized their 
errors more quickly. 

After they had written several papers in 
which sentence length was severely re- 
stricted, stronger, more vivid words ap- 
peared. Such openings as “It seems that 
there was” and ‘“‘There were” disappeared. 
Content improved. Without a jungle growth 
of words to conceal their lack of meaning, 
students realized their writing must show 
ideas. 

A girl wrote the following: “It seems that 
there are in each house on the block several 
nice children; and, liking to play, it is evi- 
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dent to anyone that there is always noise on 
the block and that it is hard on old people 
who want to take naps in the afternoon.” 

For two weeks she struggled to write 
papers with very short sentences. She vol- 
untarily rewrote the first paper at the end of 
that time. Her second attempt follows: 
“Four or five children under eight live in 
each house on the block. Playing cops and 
robbers, or even hide-and-seek, results in 
much yelling and laughter. Tricycle bells 
ring; whistles shriek. ‘How can I get my 
afternoon nap?’ moaned Mrs. Brown. ‘As 
I doze, under my window someone yells, 
“Stick ’em up.”’ ” 

Unconsciously students began to combine 
ideas and to use more difficult constructions. 
Few of them, however, attempted the very 
long sentence, for they realized that in the 
muddy flow of many loosely connected ideas 
came confusion and boredom. If a student 
did use a very long, involved construction, 
I wrote on his paper, “Next tine keep your 
sentences under eight words.” That student 
would soon show improvement. 

When I studied my students’ writing at 
the end of the year, I found clear, forceful 
expression. Many errors had disappeared; 
ideas were expressed in an interesting way; 
vocabularies showed improvement. I sud- 
denly realized that I enjoyed reading the 
papers of this class, for their papers showed 
their different personalities. 

Test answers showed improvement in 
style and concreteness. My stressing “Make 
your reader see and feel with you” had ap- 
parently helped students to realize the need 
of proof. No longer was a student satisfied 
with saying, “Wordsworth loved nature.” 
He proved his point by quotations and 
specific references to Wordsworth’s poetry. 

Students were definitely happier about 
their writing than they had been in Septem- 
ber. They proudly told me that parents and 
other teachers had commented on their writ- 
ing improvement. A winner in an extempo- 
raneous speech contest said, “What you told 
me about using short sentences and making 
every word count made me win. You are to 
blame.” 
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Judging by my students’ improvement 
in style, correctness, and interest in writing, 
I believe this is the best method of teaching 
writing I have ever used. These boys and 
girls are, however, less aware of the value of 
English grammar than those I have taught 
by more time-honored methods. While they 
can correct and avoid errors, they are not so 
conscious of the grammatical principles in- 
volved as is a student on whose papers the 
teacher has carefully written, ‘‘Dangling 
modifiers” or ‘Faulty reference.” 

Objective English placement tests based 
in part on identification of grammatical 
terms present difficulties, therefore, to the 
slower student. While he may write an inter- 
esting, correct paragraph, his failure to iden- 
tify terms will lower his grade. The very 
bright student has little trouble with these 
tests. 

Teaching by this method satisfies me be- 
cause my students are enjoying writing 
papers which I find delightful reading. No 
longer do I feel so guilty as I did when my 
writing instructor said bluntly, “You Eng- 
lish teachers do more to ruin writing than to 
improve it.” 

SALLY WINFREY 


Dwicut Morrow HicuH ScHooi 
ENGLEWoop, NEW JERSEY 


CONDENSING MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
FOR TAPE RECORDING 


How many times have teachers read an 
unusually good article in a magazine and 
said to themselves, ‘“This is excellent mate- 
rial for my class. I must be sure to save 
that’? How many of us have ever made the 
use of that material that we had hoped, so 
that every member of the class has been in- — 
terested and stimulated by it? Every teacher 
has discovered that it doesn’t pay to leave 
the article on a library table, that reading it 
aloud or having it reported in class is usually 
a waste of class time, and that filing it away 
for “future use” is useless. 

I would like to describe a procedure that 
has been tried out in our school long enough 
to convince us that we are now making 
better use of current magazine articles in our 
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classes than we have ever done before. This 
is true whether those classes are ones in sci- 
ence, social studies, English, or even agricul- 
ture or home economics. 

Let us start, for example, with an article 
on the raccoon from the April 8, 1950, issue 
of the Saturday Evening Post, entitled 
“Burglar in the Treetops.” My biology class 
was studying mammalsat the time, and I was 
impressed by the excellence of the material 
and the aptness of the article. My problem 
was to get my six classes as interested as I 
was myself, and from previous experience I 
knew that any of the procedures outlined 
above would be unsatisfactory and time- 
wasting. 

Meanwhile, the article on the raccoon 
had been brought to me by two different pu- 
pils, and two others had stopped at my desk 
to ask if I had seen it. In spite of this evi- 
dence of pupil interest, it was inadvisable to 
ask each pupil to read the article: not all of 
them would have access to the magazine, 
others would be unable or unwilling to spare 
the time, and far too many of our present- 
day high school pupils do not read well and 
do not like to read. This last group I was 
especially interested in reaching. 

At about this time one of my pupils asked 
if there was any extra work he could do to 
get him the two or three percentage points 
he needed for an A. I suggested that he read 
the article on the raccoon, condense its most 
interesting and worth-while parts in the au- 
thor’s own words, a la Reader’s Digest, and 
record his condensation on tape for use in 
our biology classes. I explained to the boy’s 
English teacher what I had in mind and had 
her full co-operation in making the conden- 
sation a part of the pupil’s English assign- 
ment. 

The next step was to obtain from the pub- 
lic speaking classes two pupils who would be 
able to coach my biology pupil in the correct 
enunciation, pronunciation, and timing of 
his condensation, so that it could be tape- 
recorded and made available not only to all 
the current biology classes but also to the 
many biology classes of the future. 

Here I would like to point out that this 
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plan has required very little effort on the 
part of the teaching staff. The entire project 
is one of pupil initiation, activation, and par- 
ticipation. The article was recommended by 
several pupils, the condensation of the ar- 
ticle was entirely voluntary. The pupil doing 
it was keenly interested in turning out the 
best possible job, especially since he knew 
that, if it was good enough to be worth sav- 
ing, it would be used by biology classes long 
after he had graduated. This same attitude 
of aiming for the best possible result was 
also noticeable on the part of the seniors 
from the public speaking class who were 
coaching the sophomore biology pupil. They 
were putting what they had learned to prac- 
tical use “for posterity,” as one of them ex- 
pressed it, and it was a distinct and welcome 
change from their usual classroom routine. 

At no time during the period of coaching 
and final recording was a teacher present. 
The pupils involved were told not to bring in 
the finished product until it was worthy. 
They were instructed in the operation of the 
tape recorder, how to erase the tape in case 
of mistakes, and from then on they were on 
their own. 

Of course, the proof of the pudding would 
be when the tape recording was played back 
to the class, and the results more than justi- 
fied our original enthusiasm. The class was 
treated to a more professional presentation 
of the material than if a pupil had reviewed 
the article directly. There was none of the 
hesitating “er-ah” that accompanies the 
usual class report. The pupils involved, with 
the help of the English teacher, had made 
sure that only the most interesting and 
worth-while parts of the article were incor- 
porated in the finished product, and the lis- 
tening class was alert from beginning to end, 
actually enjoying while they were learning. 
“Tt was like listening to a good radio pro- 
gram,” one of the pupils said afterward. It 
was especially worth while to a fairly large 
group in all classes who were poor readers and 
would rather learn by listening than by read- 
ing. Those, the audio-minded, didn’t have 
to read a word but got the same ideas, pre- 
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sented in the same way, as if they had read 
the article. 

There are two warnings for any reader 
who wishes to try this out. First, choose ar- 
ticles of lasting value and interest. Second, 
boys’ voices usually record and hold lis- 
teners’ interest better than girls’ voices. 

Making better use of current magazine 
articles was only one of our goals. A second 
was improving the whole learning situation 
by a better co-ordination among several dif- 
ferent departments—English, biology, and 
public speaking—each adding their particu- 
lar contribution to the finished product. The 
third goal was attained through the personal 
pride and sense of accomplishment that the 
pupils involved had, when they produced 
something that was good enough to be pre- 
served permanently. 

Finally, since teachers of all subjects are 
constantly trying to improve written and 
oral English, we feel that preparation of 
such material has resulted in a distinct gain. 
By requiring thoughtful comprehensive 
reading and thinking about the relation of 
ideas, giving practice in recognizing the cen- 
tral thought and distinguishing between es- 
sential and nonessential ideas, promoting 
growth of vocabulary, furnishing practice in 
expression and sentence structure, and indi- 
cating the degree to which students are 
analytical in their mental processes, a num- 
ber of communications goals are achieved. 

Among other articles that have received 
this treatment, I might mention the biogra- 
phy of Audubon which was condensed in the 
Reader’s Digest several years ago, and then 
recondensed and used with pleasure in our 
biology and English classes. Also, a pam- 
phlet called Our Foreign Policy, a Depart- 
ment of State publication, has been tape- 
recorded in a much shorter version for our 
social science classes. These and others are 
gradually building up a library of tape re- 
cordings that have become as useful teach- 
ing tools as our film library or disk records. 


FRANCIS K. PIPER 


West SPRINGFIELD (Mass.) Hicu ScHoo. 
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WHAT ARE THE VALUES OF A 
FULL-SCHOOL LANGUAGE 
PROGRAM?! 


As our chairman suggested, I shall touch 
lightly upon my two assigned topics: (1) 
What have we learned through trial and 
error to avoid? and (2) How can we secure 
the co-operation of other departments? 

In answering the first question I would 
emphasize the importance of avoiding haste 
in putting into operation an ideal program. 
Realistic factors must be considered: the 
attitude of the teachers of English who are 
to implement the program, the attitude of 
administrators who are to back it and sup- 
ply the necessary materials. If we would 
change, for instance, as we did, from a pro- 
gram separating composition and literature 
to an integrated program combining the 
two, it might be better to make the change 
one grade at a time, especially if there is 
opposition to the new plan or if a shortage 
of textbooks makes its implementation dif- 
ficult. Experience convinces us also that we 
should avoid placing more emphasis upon 
fixed grade allocations than upon pupil 
growth. These placements are necessary, but 
of far more importance are the formation of 
study habits and improvement in actual use 
of language. Finally, we should not fail to 
recognize different levels of usage for differ- 
ent levels of ability and also for different 
social purposes. Again we can keep our 
ideals and yet be practical, remembering al- 
ways that education is a moving-upward 
from one level to another. 

We come now to our second question, 
“How can we secure the co-operation of 
other departments?” We can show an active 
interest in the work of other teachers, be- 
coming aware of what happens to pupils in 
classes other than our own. On the cumula- 
tive reading record we can include reviews of 
books read for history, art, or science. Fol- 
lowing the trend of the core curriculum, we 
could even group several subject classes un- 
der one teacher. A vocabulary and spelling 

* Delivered at a discussion group meeting at the 
NCTE Convention in Milwaukee, November 24, 
1950. 
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notebook can list, by subjects, words used 
in all classes. A pupil evaluation theme can 
explain how training in reading, writing, 
speaking, and listening has helped the stu- 
dent in all his subjects. 

In Atlanta, this fall, the public library 
asked the teachers of English to sponsor a 
project which tied together the work of sev- 
eral departments in our community high 
schools. A series of lectures on careers open 
to young people was held in the branch li- 
braries on Wednesday evenings. The speak- 
ers were men and women who had attained 
success in their chosen fields: journalism, 
flying, radio and television, commercial art, 
merchandising, and interior decorating. In 
our East Atlanta library, pupils, librarians, 
and teachers from Murphy and Roosevelt 
high schools enjoyed both the lectures and 
the informal social hour that followed. Al- 
though each lecture had a faculty sponsor, 
attendance for teachers and pupils was 
voluntary. Some boys and girls drew out 
books; others just browsed around. Those 
who had heard the lectures discussed them 
in English class the following day, some- 
times holding a panel discussion among 
themselves and answering questions from 
their classmates. Another means of securing 
extra credit was to write a brief report of the 
lectures. Thus the project not only provided 
a means of securing the co-operation we seek 
from other departments but also provided 
an interesting and profitable experience in 
listening, with opportunities for reading, 
speaking, and writing. 


ADELAIDE L. CUNNINGHAM 


ROOSEVELT HicGH SCHOOL 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


VITALIZING VOCABULARY STUDY 


Daily vocabulary study is a necessary 
part of the English course of study, but the 


use of an isolated word a day is not very 


effective. Grouping words, however, will 
vitalize them and will serve as an association 
for the word whenever it crops up. 

Plan daily vocabulary study as you would 
plan any other unit of work—that is, give it 
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coherence, something to hold it together. 
Ten or even five minutes a day for two 
weeks spent on current medical terms for the 
ayman’s usage will give better results than 
the cursory attention given to a word in that 
category when it appears alphabetically in a 
general list. Basic prefixes like pseudo, psy- 
cho, and neuro can be studied as to origin and 
meaning and then can be used in various 
combinations with a much better degree of 
understanding. Common terms and refer- 
ences in literature can be treated in the 
same way, and a whole vocabulary will 
evolve of which the student is very proud. 

Everybody likes to eat, at least with the 
pleasure of a gourmand if not with that of a 
gourmet, and the little bit of play acting that 
accompanies the ordering of the lowly ham- 
burger from the carte du jour indicates that 
the average boy or girl is anxious to try out 
his newly acquired pronunciation of hors 
@’ceuvrres, table d’héte, or café au lait. And, by 
the way, diffidence about pronunciation is 
often a greater stumbling block to the active 
use of a word than lack of knowledge as to 
its meaning. 

For the last three years we have enjoyed 
a series of trips to hear the Pittsburgh 
Symphony, to see a play at the Nixon, to go 
backstage at the Pittsburgh Playhouse, or to 
look down from the tiers of the stadium to 
the productions of the Civic Light Opera. 
We have heard the symphony under the di- 
rection of Maestro De Sabata, and we have 
been awed by the performance of such 
virtuosos as Horowitz and Heifetz. We have 
seen the tragic Anne of the Thousand Days 
as wellas the delightful fantasy of Brigadoon. 
The twenty-fifth anniversary production of 
The Student Prince and Katherine Hepburn 
in As You Like It were the goals of other ex- 
citing Saturday matinee visits. We are en- 
thusiastically planning our first trip of the 


‘current season to hear the Royal Philhar- 


monic Orchestra of London under the direc- 
tion of Sir Thomas Beecham. It is hard to 
say which is more enthusiastic—the prepa- 
ration for the theater or concert or the en- 
joyment of the performance itself. The con-— 
tagion of pride in the knowledge of theater 
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and concert vocabulary spreads to the stu- 
dent who cannot make the trip, for he in- 
dustriously reads the theater sections of the 
daily newspapers, contributes items for the 
bulletin board, and eagerly scans the pro- 
grams of those who have been fortunate 
enough to get Koussevitsky’s autograph or 
to see Moira Shearer in the Sadler’s Wells 
Ballet. 

Such words as libretto and lyrics come 
alive. We do wishful thinking for seats in the 
loge or the parquet circle, but usually crane 
our necks from the second mezzanine. We 
discuss the merits of Joyce Redman as a 
tragedienne, or we acquire an understanding 
of the whole history of the theater from the 
background of one such word as choric or 
pantomime. The possibilities of the cyclora- 
ma are discussed, and we decide that the 
proscenium lights intensify and color the 
most dramatic scenes. We applaud the 
danseuse and the corps de ballet, and the 
finale separates us from an enchanting 
world. We buy extra programs in the foyer 
on our way to the marquee, where our chauf- 
feur, the driver of our chartered bus, is wait- 
ing for us. We hope at the end of the term to 
be less amateurish in our judgment of what 
constitutes art in the theater and more the 
connoisseur of our forms of entertainment. 
We have acquired a vocabulary we can as- 
sociate with every theater section of the 
newspaper or the magazine, from the Pitts- 
burgh premiere of That Forsyte Woman 
(shades of John Galsworthy!) to the ovation 
given to Toscanini. 

MABEL LINDNER 


LATROBE (PA.) ScHOoL 


THE DAILY WRITING 
ASSIGNMENT 


In the December Journal I noted the ar- 
ticle on a daily stint in writing instituted in 
Watertown, Connecticut. I have been ex- 
perimenting with a similar idea and can an- 
swer the questions asked at the conclusion of 
the article. 


1(The December Journal (p. 588) carried a sum- 
mary of a Clearing House article which praised 


Some years back, I was permitted to 
teach mornings only, as I was recuperating 
from a serious illness. I taught freshmen 
English. After the first writing assignment, I 
was fully convinced that the classes had 
reached “‘rock bottom” as far as expression 
of ideas went. I tried a number of ideas and 
chanced upon what I call “Driftwood.” I ex- 
plain the term as finding the mediocre, the 
good, and occasionally a treasure in expres- 
sion. I challenge the group with one-word 
titles, such as “Fog,” “Daydreams,” 
“Drowsy,” “Seething”’—usually a word that 
falls into the mood of the hour, the day, or 
the season. It takes considerable convincing 
to get the students to “let go,”’ to say what 
they have on their minds in the best way 
possible. Since my afternoons were just a 
matter of resting, I had plenty of time to 
analyze the problem, to work out techniques 
of my own, and to try them. It was not too 
long before I attained a measure of success. 
One thing was evident: students had to learn 
to be at ease in writing before results be- 
came evident. I discovered that freshmen 
are afraid to express their ideas because they 
do not have enough experience with writing 
ideas down on paper. In a survey over four 
successive years I found that in a number of 
elementary schools from which we receive 
students the written work which had been 
done during the eighth grade was limited 
indeed: 


Schools Written Compositions Assigned for the Year 
A. ... About three—usually on the holidays 
B. ...Two; one was for a contest on “My 
Favorite Book”’! 

C....Three or four—seasonal 

D... .Choice students for contests 

E. ...One a month, graded alphabetically 
—for spelling mostly 


the value of a daily writing stint as a means of im- 
proving written expression. At that time the 
Journal expressed a desire for more information as 
to what the students wrote about, how the papers 
were marked, and how improvement was measured. 
Sister Theodora’s account of how she handles her 
daily writing assignments provides useful answers 
to these questions.—Ep.] 


. .One every two weeks but rarely re- 
turned to student or, if returned, 
with one red check mark meant to 
be satisfactory; no corrections 
marked. 

So the daily stint began—one word; quick 
thinking; write four, five, six, at the most 
seven, minutes; one minute for a closing 
sentence. Errors are indicated by underscor- 
ing; the student must find out the “why” of 
the mark, correct it, and rewrite in a sort of 
continuous diary style for the whole year. 
The finished products are kept in a pocket 
folder. 

One year I kept the first Driftwood of all 
my classes. The following April I assigned 
the same title, allowing only half the time 
previously given. Some students’ expres- 
sions showed that they had heard the title 
somewhere! Then I returned their first copy 
and had them compare. All showed im- 
provement; some were exceptional. Student 
X, for example, had written three dull sen- 
tences in seven minutes in September. In 
April, eight unified, interesting, and expres- 
sive sentences were produced in four min- 
utes. The classes were satisfied and happy 
with their own accomplishment. 

At the end of the first year I asked for 
unsigned papers telling me (1) what students 
enjoyed most in their English classes, (2) 
what they liked least, (3) what they felt had 
helped them most, (4) what they got least 
out of, and (5) what they would suggest for 
the next freshman class as a help to them. 
The answers, almost unanimous, to questions 
1-3 and 5 were “Driftwood.” 

At first, students get a little panicky 
about expressing themselves, but, when 
they discover that what they have written is 
“not so bad,” they soon acquire confidence. 
Leniency in grading is needed in this stage— 
the grade in the first writing should be for 
expression of ideas only. After revision the 
penalties for incorrect spelling or grammar 
are given, and these should be Jarge deduc- 
tions to teach them carefulness in their 
work. I deduct two points for every mis- 
spelled word found; then they soon learn to 
be alert! The student really enjoys writing. 
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I have purposely “forgotten” to give them a 
“Driftwood” to see what would happen. Af- 
ter three days they informed me that they 
had had no “Driftwood” for three days, 
could they have one tomorrow! 

This was all right when I had a whole 
afternoon to correct, but, when my schedule 
called for five English classes, I had to revise 
a few of my ideas. I explain the work to each 
new group, and, when I feel they have 
gained enough confidence, I change to an- 
other procedure. After allowing four or five 
minutes for writing, I call time. The stu- 
dents may take those papers (I’ve initialed 
them!) home that night; revise them in such 
a manner that the original thought is not 
changed (they may add not more than three 
sentences to them); may correct spelling and 
grammar; and recopy on same paper. They 
improve rapidly. With a probable one or two 
“drops” at most, the students continue to 
show improvement. They began September 
12, 1950, and reached the “want-Driftwood 
stage” about the middle of November. They 
no longer fear writing and will attempt any- 
thing. A few deposit “stuff” for me to glance 
over regularly—these are not assigned. 

The belief in themselves I find easier to 
develop in the freshman group. I had con- 
siderable difficulty and no overwhelming 
success in developing this credo in a junior 
class that did not have a “dose” of Drift- 
wood as freshmen. Once “inoculated,” it 
seems to “‘take”’! 


SISTER Mary THeEopora, C.S.A. 


St. AUGUSTINE ACADEMY 
LaKEWwoop, OxIO 


AMERICAN FOLKLORE FOR 
REMEDIAL READING 


My use of American folk legends and 
pioneer fantasies came about more or less 
automatically and without forethought, in- 
asmuch as I had experienced much of the old 
frontier way of life in my native state of: 
Montana where my parents had settled. It 
was only natural for a daughter of a Roose- 
velt Rough Rider to go in for tall tales and 
for a sheepman’s daughter to like the wild- 
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and-woolly type of story. When, as a 
teacher, I found youngsters loath to read, it 
was only natural for me to use the type of 
story that appealed to me most strongly, 
especially in my youth. 

But analysis shows plenty of reasons 
why these stories went over with difficult 
reading cases. The first requirement for 
remedial reading material is that it have 
high interest level and low difficulty rating. 
By definition it would be difficult to imagine 
any body of materials answering that re- 
quirement more completely than our folk- 
lore, which is that part of our heritage which 
our people love so much that they will pre- 
serve it even without the benefit of printing. 
It is primarily oral literature .. . and even 
printing it cannot change this fundamental 
character once it has been in the oral tradi- 
tion. 

As oral literature it possesses in abun- 
dance those qualities which make for low 
reading difficulty and high reading motiva- 
tion. In form it partakes strongly of the 
anecdote, the talk, story-telling, dialogue, 
conversation, verbal exchange. In language 
it has vigorous folk speech; colloquial qual- 
ity; short, simple, declarative sentences and 
sentence fragments. The plot tends to sim- 
plicity, action, swift development, strong 
characterization. 

Remedial reading loses nothing in effec- 
tiveness by being optimistic in tone and 
good-naturedly humorous. Both of these 
qualities tend to characterize American 
folklore because we as a people have been so 
successful in getting what we wanted out of 
life that there is no good reason why we 
should not be both optimistic and good 
humored. The spirit and motivation of our 
folklore will give the retarded reader little 
difficulty, inasmuch as it embodies the folk- 
ways of thinking and acting familiar to our 
whole people. Concept burden and strange- 
ness of concept reading problems are 
handled in the same way. 

In seeking out suitable reading materials 
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for retarded readers, it might be well to keep 
in mind that such must possess, in general, 
the same qualities as the materials put in 
foreign-reading texts for beginners of col- 
lege and adult level. That is, when any of 
us, regardless of age, starts to study a 
foreign tongue, we encounter most of the 
same problems that a retarded reader in 
our own language experiences. Hence, the 
material put in the beginning of foreign- 
language readers for adults and college 
students will resemble closely the type of 
material appropriate for retarded readers in 
elementary and secondary school. Many of 
the qualities which I remember from the 
primary foreign-reading selections are found 
in our folklore material . . . short selections, 
anecdotes, dialogue, simple sentences, strong 
plot, swift action, black-and-white char- 
acterization, restricted vocabulary, low con- 
cept burden, familiar situations, and reac- 
tions of characters. 

In fact, the qualities desired in remedial 
reading tend to be the desiderata in chil- 
dren’s literature. And it is interesting to 
note how much of our folklore has been 
traditionally included in our children’s read- 
ing texts and anthologies of children’s litera- 
ture. No wonder some have felt that per- 
haps folklore as the oral literature of the 
childhood of the race might be the literature 
for childhood of any time. One might add, 
also, that the retarded reader, from the 
literature point of view, remains a child until 
his reading interests mature, regardless of 
chronological age. 

To end on a very practical note, bib- 
liographies or materials dealing with Ameri- 
can folklore (for use with students in reme- 
dial reading work) are available without 
cost. Address all requests to the under- 
signed, Executive Secretary, National Con- 
ference American Folklore for Youth, Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana. 


ELIZABETH PILANT 
Batt STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
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Current English Forum 


HAROLD B. ALLEN, ADELINE C. BARTLETT, MARGARET M. BRYANT (chairman), ARCHIBALD 
A. HILL, JAMES B. MCMILLAN, KEMP MALONE, RUSSELL THOMAS 


THE PLACING OF ONLY IN THE SENTENCE 


Occasionally there are such marked 
cleavages between written and colloquial 
usage that a student of the American lan- 
guage is harassed by doubts when it becomes 
necessary for him to decide which to use. 
The placing of the adverb on/y in the sen- 
tence will serve as an illustration of my 
point. Such expressions as Henry James’s 
I can only find out by asking him, where the 
adverb precedes the verb and not the phrase 
it modifies, are characteristic of colloquial 
English. In written usage, on the other 
hand, this “‘misplacing” of only is much less 
frequent, even in journalistic prose and in 
the dialogue of plays and novels. 

Unlike the adjective, the adverbial modi- 
fier may be placed elsewhere in the sentence 
' than directly in connection with the word 
or phrase it limits. This is done variously for 
the sake of emphasis, clarity, or sentence 
rhythm. It is undoubtedly the meaning of 
the word and the fact that it is often used 
for emphasis that has called particular at- 
tention to the position of only in the sen- 
tence. The Oxford English Dictionary re- 
cords: 

Only was formerly often placed away from 
the word or words which it limited: this is still 
frequent in speech, where the stress and pauses 
prevent ambiguity. .. . 


Leonard writes that this word order is 
established in American usage, and Marga- 
ret Bryant attributes the origin of such word 
order to analogy, to the familiar sentence 
pattern of subject, adverbial modifier, verb, 
and object as He really wants the candy. She 
says: 

This pattern tends to be followed even when 
the adverb does not logically refer to the verb 
as in He only had one left... .* 


However, I feel that this ““misplacing” of 
only is also due to the very nature of col- 
loquial usage; in the act of voicing a thought 
a speaker does not have the time, as Fowler 
puts it, to consider “which is the precise part 
of the sentence strictly qualified by it, and 
then put it there—this whether there is any 
danger or none of the meaning’s being false 
or ambiguous.” 

In other words, the colloquial ‘“misplac- 
ing”’ of only is justified by historical usage, 
by analogy, and by the very nature of the 
spoken language, which does not allow an 
individual the time to make nice distinctions 
in word order. 

However, the ambiguity which has al- 
ready been mentioned in connection with 
the “misplacing” of only deserves some dis- 
cussion. Miss Bryant writes: 


Theoretically [only] should immediately 
precede the word it modifies, but usually it is 
to be found before the verb, even if it actually 
modifies some later word in the sentence. Thus, 
She only came for the dance should mean that 
she came for nothing else except the dance, but 
as the sentence reads it implies that she did 
nothing else but come. Sometimes this mis- 
placing of only can cause confusion. . . .3 


There is actually very little chance of 
ambiguity arising in spoken usage, where 
“stress and pauses,” or “nucleus tone,” 
makes quite clear the word or group of 
words which only modifies. Palmer gives 
phonetic transcriptions of one sentence to 
indicate this: 

' Margaret M. Bryant, Modern English and Its 
Heritage (New York: Macmillan Co., 1948), p. 267. 


2H. W. Fowler, Modern English Usage (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1940), only, adv. 


3 Op. cit., p. 251. 
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ai —ounlij so: mai frendl jestadi. 
ai —ounli so mai frend! jestedi. 
ai —ounli so: maij frendl jestedi. 
ai —ounli so: mai frend| jestadi.4 


In written usage—apart from phonetic tran- 
scription—one cannot convey stress, pause, 
or tone. At poor best, word order is used as 
a substitute for these devices to make clear 
the intention of the writer. It is for this 
reason that the schoolmaster has spoken of 
the ambiguity that can arise when a modi- 
fier is separated too widely from the word it 
limits. In the sentence used by Palmer 
above, a different meaning is implied by the 
“nucleus tone” of each spoken expression. 
By means of this tone, the word group that 
only modifies is made clear. In written Eng- 
lish, however, there certainly might be 
ambiguity about the exact intention of one 
who wrote I only saw my friend yesterday. 
Certainly, it would not immediately suggest 
—as does the third transcription above by 
means of tone—that the writer means “I 
saw my friend yesterday—not anyone else.” 
To a great degree, it is on the basis of this 
ambiguity—sometimes real, sometimes 
fancied—that the schoolmaster has made 
an issue about the correct placing of only in 
the sentence. 

Rigid and unimaginative pedanticism 
has aroused the objection of many writers. 
With specific reference to only, Fowler 
writes: 
illogicalities & inaccuracies of expression tend 
to be eliminated as a language grows older... 
the pedants who try to forward it when the 
illogicality is only apparent or the inaccuracy 
of no importance are turning English into an 
exact science or an automatic machine. . . .§ 


Despite such objections, however, writ- 
ten usage as exhibited in representative 
writers of America during the first half of 
the twentieth century shows definite signs 
of schoolmastering. There is generally great 
care observed in placing only next to the 
words that it should modify. It has been 

4H. E. Palmer, A Grammar of Spoken English 
(Cambridge: Heffer & Sons, Ltd., 1939), p. 186. 

5 Fowler, lec. cit. 


suggested that such correctness is due to the 
efforts of editors. I do not think that it can 
be entirely true that such writers as Henry 
James or Eugene O’Neill, Robert Frost or 
Ernest Hemingway, men who are conscious 
stylists, would permit any extensive tam- 
pering with the word order of their sen- 
tences. But, even supposing that such tam- 
pering did exist, the fact remains the same— 
that the written language shows signs of 
having been schoolmastered with regard to 
the placing of only. 

Only 14 per cent of the examples collected 
from these sources shows the use of the col- 
loquial idiom of placing only before the verb 
when it modifies some other part of the 
sentence. The other 86 per cent of the ex- 
amples shows more formal usage, where 
only is very carefully placed before the 
words it modifies. One must admit that in 
many of these sentences, the “correct” po- 
sition is the only one possible as they are 
phrased—e.g., only could hardly be placed 
before the subject in a contracted form such 
as... she'll only in her own way work on 
him. .. . The result, nonetheless, is that in 
the written language in America one finds a 
preponderance of examples where only is 
placed next to the sentence element it 
modifies. 

In The Awkward Age Henry James has 
written a novel almost entirely in dialogue. 
Therefore, we might assume that colloquial 
idioms would be preponderant. This is not 
the case. Although there are examples of the 
“misplacing” of only, such as 


“Ah, I only mean a sovereign here and 
there.” 


“T can only go on with her in that spirit... .” 
James more frequently, even in his dialogue, 


is very careful about the placing of the ad- 
verb: 


“She wants me, not any more, to see only 
with her eyes.” 


“Let it be only between you and me.” 


“There are only one or two things I want to 
live tor: 


She waited only a minute... . 
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Actually the percentage of the examples of 
colloquial usage in James is high—23 per 
cent—in comparison to that occurring in 
most of the other authors studied. Only 
Faulkner and Hemingway match this. 

In three plays by O’Neill only 17 per cent 
of the examples found were of the colloquial 
usage. All the others, even though the quo- 
tations are principally from the lines of 
characters who would use the colloquial 
levels of speech, exhibit the formality of 
written usage, as 


Lonc: I wants to convince yer she was on’y a 
representative of ’er clarss. 


EBEN: It was on’y arter she died I come to 
think o’ it. 

Caport: Ye’d hev on’y t’ask it.... 

Despite the general colloquial flavor of 
his novels, John O’Hara’s usage, too, shows 
very few examples of the “misplacing” of 


only. There are a few passages in dialogue 
where this occurs: 


“Well, you only had breakfast an hour ago.” 


“Then the others will think I only have a 
pint and go easy.” 


But the following quotations indicate his 
more usual practice: 

Ed, of course, said he’d be only too glad to 
get some good champagne. .. . 

He heard a sound that could’mean only one 
thing.... 

You could get home only moderately late 
for supper. 

Dialogue in written usage reflects the 
schoolmastering that formal English has 
undergone more than it does the influence of 
the colloquial language. Faulkner writes: 
“When Doom died, it took only three 
days.” But, when speaking, even educated 
speakers are apt to use the colloquial idiom 
and might convert the phrase above to it only 
took three days. Whether the growing protest 
against too rigid rules for the placing of only 
and the growing consciousness that the 
written usage does not in any great measure 
reflect spoken usage will bring about a re- 
laxing of the formality of written English is 
something I cannot predict. Certainly, at 
the moment, written usage here is far more 
precise and careful than colloquial usage. 

Giapys D. HAASE 


BROOKLYN COLLEGE 


Looking at a Pond 


I always linger at a pond, 
As if I would accost 

A world that beckons me beyond 
And that I must have lost. 


The sky is bluer and the air 
Is lucid and serene, 
As if a crystal glory there 
Had washed and rinsed them clean. 


And sparkling in its wonder clad, 
It summons me so plain, 

My boyhood world that once I had 
But cannot have again. 


Louis GINSBERG 
PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 


First Novel 


With Wolfe-like hints, 
And Proust-like tints 
The author has his say; 


He leans on Gide, 
And takes his creed 
From Ernest Hemingway. 


The net result 
Denotes the cult 
Of literary stew; 


Where triteness blends 
With odds and ends, 
It’s novel, but not new. 
ALBERT W. DowLING 


THe Homewoop 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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Report and Summary 
Summer Workshops 


FOR IN-SERVICE TEACHERS WHO 
wish assistance from consultants regarding 
their teaching problems, the workshop has 
become a more common feature in summer- 
school programs throughout the nation. A 
recent survey by the English Journal indi- 
cates that at least sixteen colleges and uni- 
versities have scheduled such workshops for 
teachers of English at junior and senior high 
school levels. Registration in most cases 
must be completed by June. Further in- 
quiries concerning the workshops listed be- 
low should be addressed to the directors of 
the summer session at the appropriate in- 
stitutions. 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY. Language Arts Work- 
shop. N. P. Tillman, director. June 11-July 20. 
Six hours credit, $51.00. Emphasis on teen-age 


books and the nature and function of language 
teaching. 


COLORADO STATE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION. 
Workshop in the Teaching of English. Eliza- 
beth Carney, director. June 11-21. Three 
hours credit. Consultants for a number of areas 
of concentration will be available. 


DvuKE UNIVERSITY and UNIVERSITY OF 
NortH CAROLINA. Summer Institute, North 
Carolina English Teachers Association. Earl 
H. Hartsell, director. August 2-4. No credit or 
tuition. Working committees on professional 
standards, curriculum, speech, composition, 
reading, literature, texts, research. 


EAst CAROLINA TEACHERS COLLEGE. Lan- 
guage Arts Workshop. Edward J. Rutan, direc- 
tor. Three hours credit. Other details on request. 


UNIVERSITY OF FLoripA. Workshop in the 
Language Arts in the Secondary School. 
M. W. Boutelle, director. July 30-August 18. 
Three hours credit, $20.00 to $35.00. Junior- 
college work will also be considered. 


UNIVERSITY OF Kansas. Special Fields of 
Study in the Language Arts Curriculum. Oscar 
M. Haugh, director. June 8-August 4. One to 


six hours credit, $5.50 per credit-hour ($11.50 
to nonresidents). Stress will be placed upon 
curriculum problems at the junior and senior 
high school levels. 


MontTANA STATE UNIVERSITY. Workshop in 
the Secondary English Curriculum. Agnes V. 
Boner, director. June 11-July 20. Five hours 
credit. Emphasis will be centered on the 
eleventh-grade curriculum. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA. English Enrich- 
ment Methods and Materials for the Secondary 
School. Mary Mielenz, director. June 5—July 7. 
One to six hours credit, $40.00. 


NEW JERSEY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE AT 
Montcrarr. Workshop in Speech Activities. 
William A. Ballare, director. June 26—August 8. 
Two hours credit, $22.00 ($26.00 to nonresi- 
dents). Emphasis on assembly programs, 
P.T.A. demonstrations, and similar activities. 


New York UNIVERSITY. Teaching of Lan- 
guage Arts in the Integrated Curriculum. Eliza- 
beth Rose, director. July 3-August 10. Six 
hours credit, $93.00. Problems in speaking, 
writing, reading, listening, and seeing. 


NORTHERN IDAHO COLLEGE OF EDUCATION. 
Workshop in the Teaching of Composition and 
Literature, June 4-July 13. Workshop in 
the Teaching of Functional English and Tech- 
nical Grammar, July 16-August 10. Harry A. 
Thompson, director. Each workshop, three 
hours credit, open to Idaho residents only. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE. Communi- 
cation and Modern Living. George E. Murphy, 
director. June 25-June 29. One hour credit, 
$9.00. Co-ordinated with workshops in other 
fields. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 
Communications Workshop: The Teaching of 
English Composition. Harold E. Briggs and 
Harold B. Allen, directors. June 25—-August 3. 
Three hours credit, $48.00. Primarily concerned 
with composition at the first-year college level. 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, PITTSBURG, 
Kansas. Workshop in English Communica- 
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tions. Robertson Strawn, director. June 18-29. 
Two hours credit. 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, RIVER FALLs, 
Wisconsin. Radio, Television, and Education. 
Walter J. Engler, director. June 11-July 20. 
Three hours credit, $20.00. Emphasis on the 
junior high school level. 
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WASHINGTON UNIvERsITY. Developmental 
and Remedial Reading. Lucille Berkel, direc- 
tor. June 18-July 6. Three hours credit, 
$45.00. A joint undertaking in co-operation 
with St. Louis University and St. Louis public 
schools. 


About Education 


“ONE MAGAZINE IS NOT ENOUGH” 
is the title of an article in December Social 
Education in which Laura K. Martin warns 
against letting ourselves be tempted by at- 
tractive offers of quantity subscriptions for 
classroom use, ‘‘a modern equivalent for the 
one-text method.” She stresses the need and 
the importance for getting our students ac- 
quainted with other than the mass-circula- 
tion magazines and suggests that hotly de- 
bated issues could be used as a starting point 
for a stimulating study of magazines. A simi- 
lar view and a fuller consideration of the 
problem appears in the new NCTE pam- 
phlet Using Periodicals, available at sixty 
cents from the Council office. 


A HEART-WARMING ACCOUNT 
tells how by relaxing dogmatic curricular re- 
quirements Nelle Alexander made a re- 
peaters’ class in English challenging to her 
students. Her article, ““The Repeaters: An 
English Experiment in Salvation,” appears 
in the January Clearing House. Her pro- 
gram, although it probably did little to im- 
prove the grammar of the class, managed to 
create an interest in reading and furthered 
the mental stability of individuals badly in 
need of personal adjustment. 


A MORE EXHAUSTIVE PLAN FOR 
dealing with slow learners is a general course 
program developed by a committee at Wal- 
ton High School in New York City. It is de- 

‘tailed in an article in November High Points 
(New York Board of Education, 110 Liv- 
ingston St., Brooklyn, N.Y.). 


ANOTHER NEW YORK CITY SCHOOL 
publication, the bulletin Strengthening De- 


mocracy for January, contains a brief but 
valuable discussion of a device for develop- 
ing critical thinking. Labeled “detached 
evaluation” by the writer, Helene M. Lloyd, 
the device consists of the establishment of a 
rotating watchdog committee or “board of 
editors” whose duty it is to challenge any 
statement of dubious validity which is made 
during class discussion of a controversial 
issue. The committee itself never takes a 
stand on the argument in question; it mere- 
ly points out the questionable quality of — 
particular evidence as it is presented. If the 
class cannot decide between a statement and 
its challenge, the need for further research 
becomes apparent and is avidly met. The 
writer sums up the results of the procedure 
as follows: “It is not long before being a 
critic is viewed as an honor, nor is it long 
after that [before] demonstrations of critical 
thinking are viewed as a natural and dis- 
tinguishing aspect of group discussion.” 


THAT WE ARE IN DANGER OF LOS- 
ing the educational battle in Germany is the 
theme of a piece by Worth McClure in the 
School Administrator for January. McClure 
feels that this is so because we are allowing 
German schools to operate under conditions 
which make it impossible to inculcate dem- 
ocratic principles of initiative, enterprise, 
and group planning. Financial conditions 
compel split shifts, with class sizes varying 
between fifty and seventy. New texts and 
library books are missing in schools where 
older books were carefully selected to pro- 
mote fascism. High school education is not 
available to the majority of German youth. 
McClure proposes to correct this condition 
by releasing to local school authorities, on a 
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matching basis, German counterpart funds 
now tied up by the American High Com- 
missioner. Before this is done, he feels that 
a commission must be appointed to deter- 
mine how funds should be spent. 


TWO ARTICLES IN THE JANUARY 
Junior College Journal are concerned with 
the teaching of English. An essay by Beverly 
E. Fisher, executive committee member of 
NCTE’s Conference on College Composi- 
tion and Communication, discusses the par- 
ticular importance of ‘Communications 
Courses for Junior Colleges.” Mr. Fisher 
thinks that the junior-college communica- 
tions course can steer a middle path be- 
tween the typical university freshman Eng- 
lish class and the efforts of some local schools 
to provide an all-out vocational course 
tailored to immediate needs. He views such 
a course rather as a “‘survey course planned 
to anticipate the linguistic needs of the indi- 
vidual who must participate in many kinds 
of verbal situations.” Raymona Hull, in her 
“Reading Interests of Technical Institute 
Freshmen, 1950,” reports some interesting 
results of her study of the reading habits of 
36 women and 59 men students. Among 
them are: (1) men and women freshmen 
seem to have directly opposite reading inter- 
ests; (2) all but exceptional readers prefer 
short magazine articles to books; (3) a sur- 
prisingly large number of junior-college 
freshmen read books of clearly juvenile ap- 
peal; (4) the influence of the book clubs and 
pocket books upon such readers is great; and 
(5) so-called “classics” stressed in high 
school literature seem to have no carry-over 
into college reading tastes. 


THREE RECENT BULLETINS OF AF- 
filiates of NCTE are indicative of the inter- 
ests of local groups throughout the country. 
The English Bulletin of the Michigan Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English devoted its 
December issue to articles on two topics: 
freshman English as it is taught in Michigan 
colleges of education and the character of 
English instruction as it occurs in the core 
curriculum. Writers on the latter subject 
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appeared to be enthusiastic about the core 
program. The January [Illinois English 
Bulletin is an anthology of verse written by 
high school students of that state. The fifty- 
five poems included, few of which are of 
high literary pretension, display a quality 
of ease and freshness which suggests that 
their writers truly have an all-too-rare ap- 
preciation of poetry as a vehicle of com- 
munication. The English Leaflet of the New 
England Association uses its December 
number to report its fall conference, with 
emphasis on a paper delivered by Charles 
Rice on the teaching of creative writing. 


THOSE WHO ARE UNDERTAKING 
the difficult task of teaching English to 
foreign-born students will find assistance in 
the pages of English Language Teaching, a 
British magazine devoted entirely to this 
subject. Particularly valuable are the book 
reviews of texts designed primarily for more 
mature students who are learning English 
as a second language. For a sample copy 
send sixpence (about fifteen cents) to The 
British Council, 65 Davies Street, London, 
W. 1. 


THE HYSTERIA CONCERNING COM- 
munism recently has produced a new ab- 
surdity—the books of Mark Van Doren 
have been banned from the library of the 
Jersey City Junior College by the Jersey 
City Board of Education on the grounds of 
being Communistic. Van Doren, professor 
of English at Columbia University, whose 
Collected Poems in 1938 won the Pulitzer 
Prize, has produced a score of other books, 
such as his studies of the works of Thoreau 
and Shakespeare, his Liberal Education, and 
his Autobiography of America. The Nation, 
which reports the Jersey City action, pre- 
dicts a boom for the Muse as a result. We 
might suggest that the Board of Education 
peruse the pages of Thomas Merton’s Seven 
Storey Mountain, in which he pays tribute to 
Van Doren’s greatness as a teacher, for Mer- 
ton, far from turning Communistic, is a 
member of the strictest Roman Catholic 
order. 
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“?’M A TEACHER WHO IS GETTING 
Rich” in the Saturday Evening Post (Janu- 
ary 20) is by James C. G. Conniff, an Eng- 
lish teacher in a small eastern college. Al- 
though it is of the rewards of college teach- 
ing which Conniff writes, his point of view 
will also interest secondary-school teachers. 
Conniff feels that a teacher’s greatest rec- 
ompense comes from the chance to help 
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students with their personal problems. 
“Teaching,” he says, “can endow the teacher 
with the kind of spiritual property a man 
can occupy tax-free for a lifetime.” He gives 
numerous specific illustrations from his own 
experience. Good ammunition for com- 
mittees on teacher recruitment and also for 
committees on the status of teachers. 


About Literature 


JANUARY’S ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
features a revealing essay by T. S. Eliot, 
and a serene color portrait of him dominates 
the cover of that issue. Eliot concerns him- 
self with the restoration of poetic drama to 
its rightful place on the modern stage, but 
he interweaves a vivid appreciation of 
Shakespeare’s poetic genius and references 
to the shortcomings and achievements of 
other dramatists with a frank and highly 
interesting account of his own difficulties, 
aims, and techniques in the writing of 
Murder in the Cathedral, The Family Re- 
union, and The Cocktail Party. He feels that 
poetic drama should reconquer its place by 
entering into “overt competition with prose 
drama.” To do this, poetic drama must be 
able to portray modern situations in a verse 
suited to them rather than in forms utilized 
by great dramatists of previous times. 
“What we have to do is to bring poetry into 
the world in which the audience lives and to 
which it returns when it leaves the theatre; 
not to transport the audience into some 
imaginary world totally unlike their own, 
an unreal world in which poetry can be 
spoken.” The artist most likely to accom- 
plish this, Eliot feels, is the poet turned 
dramatist and not the dramatist turned 
poet. The essay, originally delivered at 
Harvard asa lecture, is offered in book form 
by Harvard University Press. 


THE RECENT REVIVAL OF CRITICAL 
esteem for Victorian literature has restored 
Tennyson to a modicum of favor. He is, 
~ however, still belabored by many as being 
philosophically muddleheaded, especially so 


in his In Memoriam. The winter Antioch 
Review carries an article by Bella K. Milmed 
which should add to Tennyson’s reputation 
as a thinker. Mrs. Milmed centers her paper 
around Tennyson’s somewhat abortive at- 
tempts to reconcile science with religion in 
In Memoriam. Her first step is swiftly to 
disprove the notion that Tennyson was un- 
informed of the scientific discoveries of his 
time. Then, by means of a review of modern 
scientific and philosophic thought, she shows 
that Tennyson’s doubts are still unresolved, 
that the reconciliation of science and re- 
ligion is still to be accomplished. Even if the 
question of conflict between the two is no 
longer fundamental, the opposed human 
motivations underlying such conflict are. 
The issues raised by Tennyson, according to 
Mrs. Milmed, are still wide-open ones. 
“Through his interpretation, they become 
more meaningful even today, not only be- 
cause he has been unexcelled in his feeling 
for the imaginative, human implications of 
scientific concepts, but also because he faced 
the problems of both the old science and the 
new at a time when both were inextricably 
mingled.” 


A BRIEF BUT METICULOUS EVALUA- 
tion of Gertrude Stein by Michael Heron 
appears in the January issue of Envoy, an 
Irish review of literature and art now enter- 
ing its second year. Heron discusses Miss 
Stein’s innovations in language, her experi- 
mentations with the problem of time, and 
her efforts to create a “‘continuous present.” 
He points out that there is a dichotomy in 
her work, that books such as The Auto- 
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biography of Alice B. Toklas and Paris, 
France have the mark of Stein’s style upon 
them but are conventional in comparison 
with her experimental works. These last he 
discusses in relation to her two theoretical 
books, Composition and Explanation and 
Narration. Heron concludes that Gertrude 
Stein has left a large legacy of thought and 
invention but that her ideas may take many 
years to assimilate. However, teachers ac- 
quainted with students’ use of punctuation 
may feel that the rising generation has al- 
ready accepted at least one of Gertrude 
Stein’s conclusions, namely, that “a comma 
by helping you along, holding your coat for 
you and putting on your shoes keeps you 
from living your life as actively as you 
should lead it.” 


TEACHERS OF AMERICAN LITERA- 
ture will want to refer their students to the 
February issue of the National Geographic 
Magazine and the winter issue of American 
‘Heritage, the quarterly published by the 
American Association for State and Local 
History. Both the city of Washington, D.C., 
and the Congressional Library have been 
celebrating their sesquicentennial anniver- 
saries. One of the outstanding events com- 
memorating them has been the Corcoran 
Gallery’s exhibition of a series of historical 
paintings, drawings, and prints illustrating 
the country’s growth. Entitled “American 
Processional,”’ it was designed to encom- 
pass the years between 1492 and 1900 and to 
include political, economic, cultural, and 
social developments. The National Geo- 
graphic reproduces in color thirty-three of 
the paintings, with a commentary by John 
and Blanche Leeper. American Heritage also 
has an illustrated article on the Corcoran 
exhibit as well as several others commemo- 
rating the two sesquicentennials. American 
Heritage is a periodical which ought to be in 
every school library. The articles are varied 
and excellent and would serve the uses of 
several departments, at least English, his- 
tory, and art. The format—design, print- 
ing, paper, the wealth of excellent color and 
- black-and-white illustrations—is beautiful. 


THE ENGLISH FOURNAL 


The handiest comparison perhaps is to the 
French L’Jilustration. And the cost is only 
$3.00 a year for four issues. Subscriptions 
may be sent to Box 969, Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 


THE PLAYS, POEMS, AND NOVELS OF 
the late Charles Williams, who was also an 
editor of the Oxford University Press, have 
been known and admired in Great Britain 
for some fifteen years. Since his death in 
1945, admiration of his writings has 
mounted almost to a cult, and, as a poet, 
Williams today is one of the strongest influ- 
ences on young British poets. In this coun- 
try, interest recently has been increasing, 
and within the last two years six of his 
novels have been published here for the first 
time. Of these, the best known is probably 
Descent into Hell. This has been called a 
“theological thriller.” It is true that 
Williams makes use both of the devices of 
the mystery story and the symbols of theol- 
ogy, but the qualities which draw his read- 
ers to him are not so easily labeled. In the 
winter Yale Review George Parker Winship, 
Jr., outlines the shapes of some of the pieces 
which make up the puzzle of Williams’ 
ability to fascinate. His article is entitled 
“This Rough Magic: The Novels of Charles 
Williams.” 


TWO LITERARY BEQUESTS OF 
much interest have recently been made to 
the libraries of Dartmouth College and of 
Princeton University. A valuable collection 
of materials by and relating to the drama- 
tist Eugene O’Neill has been presented to 
Dartmouth by Mrs. Bella C. Landauer of 
New York. It includes first editions of his 
plays, including Swedish and Japanese; pro- 
grams of the productions of his plays, many 
of foreign origin; and a considerable number 
of his letters. The papers of Booth Tarking- 
ton have been received by Princeton from 
his widow. These include the manuscripts 
of most of his writings—novels, plays, 
poems, and short stories—thousands of 
letters, and many other documents which 
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REPORT AND SUMMARY 


are said to present an “extraordinarily com- 
plete record of Tarkington’s active life.” 


“EUGENE O’NEILL AS POET OF THE 


Theatre”’ is discussed by Alan S. Downer in 
the February Theaire Arts. Downer points 
out that it is frequently charged that the 
language of O’Neill’s plays does not equal 
in intensity the action and the situations. 
O’Neill’s great strength, Downer thinks, is 
his acute sense of organic form; and because 
of this the structure of each play, the pat- 
tern of the action, the shaping of the dia- 
logue, always follow a strict design. As the 
result of O’Neill’s superb use of the material 
of the theater on different levels, he is able 
to achieve an effect similar to the effect of 
poetic language in the older dramas, and 
this accounts for the impact of much of 
O’Neill’s work, in spite of the lack of poetic 
language in his dialogue. Two of his plays, 
Mourning Becomes Electra and Desire under 
the Elms, Downer considers “the highest 
moments of the American drama.” 


PHYLON, ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 
quarterly, gives over its winter issue to an 
extended consideration of the Negro in con- 
temporary letters. Twenty writers, among 
them Poets Arna Bontemps, Gwendolyn 
Brooks, and Langston Hughes, along with 
NCTE members Nick Aaron Ford and 
N. P. Tillman, discuss the achievements, 
present status, and future of the Negro 
writer in America. 


RECIPIENTS OF THE SECOND AN- 
nual National Book Awards are William 
Faulkner for his Collected Stories, Newton 
Arvin for his biography, Herman Melville, 
and Wallace Stevens for his book of poetry, 
The Auroras of Autumn. A special citation 
was given to Brendan Gill, New Yorker staff 
member, for his first novel, The Trouble of 
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One House. Both Faulkner and Stevens have 
been similarly honored before, Faulkner 
having been awarded the Nobel Prize last 
year and Stevens the Bollingen Prize. 
Arvin, a professor of English at Smith Col- 
lege, has also written biographies of Whit- 
man and Hawthorne. The gold medal 
awards, offered by associations representing 
the American book industry, were presented 
in March to the authors selected by a dis- 
tinguished array of critics and authors. Last 
year’s winners were Nelson Algren for The 
Man with the Golden Arm, Ralph Rusk for 
The Life of Ralph Waldo Emerson, and Wil- 
liam Carlos Williams for Paterson ITT. 


THE 1951 BOLLINGEN PRIZE IN 
Poetry has been awarded to John Crowe 
Ransom. A senior American poet and critic 
who came into prominence as a member of 
the southern agrarian school, Ransom has 
for twenty-five years been a professor of 
English. The prize of $1,000 was awarded 
in consideration of his entire work because 
of its “contribution to American poetry.” 
After the 1949 award by the Library of 
Congress to Ezra Pound created a literary 


furor, the Bollingen Prize was placed under 


the administration of Yale University. 


E. E. CUMMINGS HAS BEEN AWARD- 
ed the 1950 Fellowship of the Academy of 
American Poets for his distinguished service 
to American letters. Adrienne Cecile Rich 
has been selected as the 1950 addition to the 
“Yale Series of Younger Poets.” Her book 
of forty poems, A Change of World, is 
scheduled to appear this spring. The Cocktail 
Party has won for T.S. Eliot $2,800 in the 
form of the annual Times (London) literary 
prize. The award is given annually for “an 
outstanding contribution to English litera- 
ture.” 
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New Books 
Fiction, Poetry, and Plays 


NIGHTRUNNERS OF BENGAL. By Joun 
Masters. Viking. $3.00. 


The author, born in Calcutta, fourteen years 
a soldier in the Indian army, was of the fifth 
successive generation of his family to serve in 
India. This interesting novel is based upon the 
Sepoy Mutiny of 1857. The cruelty, mystery, 
and fanaticism of India, and the loyalty of the 
English, although tempered with smugness, are 
blended in this colorful, authentic account of a 
country even now little understood. February 
Literary Guild selection. 


A BREATH OF AIR. By Rumer GOopDEN. 
Viking. $3.00. 


By the author of Black Narcissus, etc. The 
plot was suggested by The Tempest. Mr. Van 
Loomis (Prospero) left his earldom in Scotland 
to become the despot and only white man on 
this remote island. His daughter, now twenty- 
one but an infant when he had taken her there, 
knows the world only from her father’s accounts 
and his carefully chosen books. In time two 
young white men flying near were forced to 
land. The author and the reader use their 
imaginations. Told with artistry and a fine 
perception of individual character, both native 
and Scotch. February Book-of-the-Month Club 
selection. 


THE MAN WHO KNEW THE DATE. By 
Sopute Kerr. Rinehart. $2.50. 


A “Hex” upon Richard Lovett? The less you 
know about this story before you read it, the 
more you will enjoy it. The characters are very 
real. A very entertaining comedy, with much 
attention to food and drink—effervescent but 
better than an apple a day. 


THE DISAPPEARANCE. By 
Rinehart. $2.50. 


A very clever jacket introduces the idea. On 
a certain day, suddenly, like a bursting bubble, 
all the women of the world disappeared from 
the sight of men; at the same moment all the 


men disappeared from the lives of women. This 
condition (hallucination?) lasted for four years. 
What did it teach women—what did men learn? 
Wylie, at his best, criticizes civilization and the 
forces which he believes blind mankind. 


A LITTLE NIGHT MUSIC. By Mary JANE 
Warp. Random House. $3.00. 


By the author of The Snake Pit. Elizabeth 
Chapin, fortyish music teacher, finds “the 
beautiful and brilliant Mrs. Chapin’ some- 
thing of a trial. Elizabeth adores her dead 
father’s memory. There are many characters: 
relatives, friends, neighbors. One aunt is in a 
mental hospital much of the time, but she is an 
interesting, clever character. Elizabeth begins 
to have doubts about her father’s attitude 
toward her early suitors. She finds that life may 
“begin at forty.” There are many strands to 
the plot, and it is not always easy to follow. 


THE CHINA RUN. By Nett PaTErson. Ran- 
dom House. $2.75. 


A novelette and seven short stories. The 
China Run is the story of a young Scotch wife 
who took command of her husband’s ship when 
he died at sea. She became quite a personage. 
One of the best of the stories is about a midget— 
“an extraordinary fine specimen.” A varied 
collection, each unusual in theme and cleve:ly 
developed. Vital characters. 


THE FAITH OF MRS. KELLEEN. By 
KATHERINE Mary FLANNIGAN. Coward- 
McCann. $3.00. 


A true story which happened in Ireland 
eighty years ago is the basis of this novel. 
Ireland of the leprechauns, the sidhe, ghosts 
and “hants” and little people; also of the more 
earthly landlords, poorhouses, boycotts, etc. 
The Widow Kelleen knew them all. When her 
son was falsely accused of murder and im- 
prisoned, she worked heart and soul to free him, 
and after her death she was able to haunt the 
judge. A convincing(?) mixture of legend, 
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superstition, the supernatural, and mother- 
love. Good. 


INTO THIN AIR. By Warren Beck. Knopf. 
$3.00. 


In a midwestern town a lonely dying old 
man sits in an upstairs window watching the 
demolition of the house next door. Many 
memories are connected with two women who 
once lived there. His companionship with one, 
a much older woman, now gone, had meant 
much to him. There is a great contrast between 
his life and old age and the serenity of hers. He 
regrets the failure of his life; but the measure 
of his failure—his debt to society unpaid, his 
personal responsibilities denied, the meanings 
of integrity—does not trouble him greatly. They 
explain much to the reader. He dies clasping a 
copy of Lord Jim which a woman gave him 
long ago. Good. 


THE BALANCE WHEEL. By Taytor CALp- 
WELL. Scribner. $3.50. 
By the author of Dynasty of Death, to which 
it bears some resemblance. Charles Wittman, 
head of a family business, wages a long fight for 


the good of his company, not always with 
family backing. His personal problems are also 
bitter. It has been published serially with some 
success. 


QUORUM. By PuYLLis BENTLEY. Macmillan. 
$3.00. 


A committee meeting of the Highshaw Tex- 
tile Mills affords an opportunity to study the 
private lives of its members. They have their 
troubles. The background is familiar to readers 
of Miss Bentley’s former novels, but Quorum 
is written in a different vein. 


THE WITCH DIGGERS. By JessaMyn WEST. 

Harcourt. $3.50. 

The setting of this story is an Indiana poor 
farm early in the 1g00’s. There is a love story; 
but the pathetic, outrageous, dramatic group 
of inmates of the poor farm give the book its 
charm. The keepers of the farm are not too 
normal. The “‘witch diggers are a sister and 
brother, paupers, who dig holes over the three- 
hundred-acre farm searching for happiness. Not 
always pleasant reading but rather compelling. 
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HOME IS AN ISLAND. By Atrrep Lewis. 
Random House. $3.00. 


The story of an immigrant boy who left the 
Azores in 1922 at the age of thirteen, lured by 
tales of gold to be found in California. Fic- 
tionized, but the experiences were real. This is 
a tale of his boyhood; he is writing a second 
book of his later life. 


CAROLINE HICKS. By WALTER Karic. 
Rinehart. $3.50. 


“Wilson calls Federal job life of Riley.” 
Caroline Hicks was a small-town girl with a 
new job in the Department of the Interior. 
Karig says of his novel: “‘a profile of Washing- 
ton with its hair in curlers—the dominantly 
female city—glamour and excitement—but dis- 
illusionment.”” An ironic and tragic study of 
many characters. Not inspiring and quite 
long, but thought-provoking. 


THE SKY CLEARS: POETRY OF THE 
AMERICAN INDIANS. By A. GROVE 
Day. Macmillan. $3.00. 


Professor Day is chairman of the depart- 
ment of English at the University of Hawaii. 
In the Foreword he says: “This book is de- 
signed to present to the general reader a dis- 
cussion of the best extant translations of the 
poems of the North American Indians produced 
during the past hundred years.” Included are 
comments and interpretations. Some forty 
North American tribes are represented. 


FOXFIRE. By ANnvyA SETON. Houghton. $3.00. 


A story of a quest for gold and for other 
things. An aristocratic New York girl married 
an educated Arizona mining engineer, one- 
fourth Apache and proud of it. He took a job 
in a small mining town, and she met people 
who believed in taboos, legends, and lost vil- 
lages. The Apache kinfolk had more integrity 
than some of the whites. But the view and the 
legends failed to make up for the lack of plumb- 
ing. An adventurous and exciting story in 
modern setting but one told in the old clichés. 


THE HARVARD ADVOCATE ANTHOL- 
OGY. Edited by Donatp HALL. Twayne. 
$5.00. 327 pages. 

Essays, stories, and poems written by Har- 
vard undergraduates and published in the Advo- 
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cate, which was started in 1866. “Our primary 
aim in selecting material for this anthology 
has been to form a collection of the juvenilia 
of outstanding men.” Mr. Hall is a former 
editor of the paper. Most writings are short, 
and about fifty outstanding graduates are repre- 
sented. 


COMPLETE POEMS. By Cart SANDBURG. 
Harcourt. Pp. 676. $6.00. 


The original volumes—Chicago Poems; Corn- 
huskers; Smoke and Steel; Slabs of the Sunburst, 
West; Good Morning, America; and The People, 
Yes—remain intact. “New Section” of fifty- 
six pages presents seventy-three titles, half of 
which are first printed here. Though Sandburg 
has an eye for beauty, even in unlikely places, he 
moves us most when sympathizing with the 
unfortunate or blazing at exploiters. 


Reprints 


SOLDIERS’ PAY. By WitttAM FAULKNER. 
Liveright. Pp. 319. $3.00. 


AUCASSIN AND NICOLETTE. Translated, 
with an Introduction, by EUGENE Mason. 
GERMINAL. By Emme Zota. Translated by 

HAVELOCK ELLIs. 
THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS. By James 
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FENIMORE Cooper. Introduction by ROBERT 
E. SPILLER. 

THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. By OLiver 
GoxpsmiTH. Introduction by FREDERICK W. 
HILLEs. 

“New American Editions, Everyman’s Li- 
brary,” $1.25 per volume. 


ABSALOM, ABSALOM! By Wiu1aM Fav 
NER. Introduction by HARVEY BreIr. 

THE COMPLETE POETRY AND SELECT- 
ED PROSE OF KEATS. Introduction by 
HAROLp E. Briccs 

THE SELECTED POETRY OF SHELLEY. 
Introduction by Cartos H. BAKER. 

NOSTROMO. By JosErH Conrap. Introduc- 
tion by RoBERT PENN WARREN. 
“Modern Library,” $1.25 per volume. 


THE NAKED ANDTHE DEAD. By NorMan 
MAILER. Signet. $0.50. 


THE MAN WITH THE GOLDEN ARM. By 
NELSON ALGREN. Pocket Books. $0.25. 


LAUGHING BOY. By OL Liver LA Force. 
Pocket Books. $0.25. 


THE GRAPES OF WRATH. By JouN STEtN- 
BECK. Bantam. $0.35. 


CAPTAIN FROM CASTILE. By SamMvueE. 
SHELLABARGER. Bantam. $0.35. 


fiction 


MY SIX CONVICTS. By Donatp P. Witson. 
Rinehart. $3.50. 


A psychologist’s three'years of reasarch in 
drug addiction at Fort Leavenworth Peni- 
tentiary. Dr. Wilson chose (or they chose him) 
as assistants six convicts of uneducated gang- 
ster-safeblower types. “Embarrassingly clever, 
they could have given me no end of trouble.” 
Instead they became real, warm friends of 
“Doc.” A study of the criminal, yes; but, 
above all, a study of human nature—the men 
were so much like the rest of us. The weird 
penitentiary “grape vine’—the uncanny touch 
of the inmates with one another and with the 
gang outside—and their contempt of a society 
that lets so many equally guilty men go free 
and respected give food for thought. February 
Book-of-the Month co-selection. 


THE FAR SIDE OF PARADISE. By ArtTuur 
MIZENER. Houghton. $4.00. 


An absorbing biography of F. Scott Fitz- 
gerald, exponent and example of the Jazz Age, 
flaming youth of the twenties. Mr. Mizener 
had access to the private papers of Fitzgerald 
and pictures vividly, honestly, and sympa- 
thetically the writer and the legends which 
have grown up about his life and that of his 
wife Zelda. The revival of interest in Fitz- 
gerald is one of the big literary and publishing 
events of the present. Many people are re- 
reading The Great Gatsby, This Side of Paradise, 
etc. Parts of this biography ran in the Aélantic 
of December-January—February. 


DISTURBER OF THE PEACE. By WIitutaAM 

MANCHESTER. Harper. $3.75. 

A biography of H. L. Mencken. The author 
is a Baltimore Sun staff member, with access to 
Mencken’s memoirs and papers. A vivid, frank 
study of the man who jarred people with 
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Prejudices, etc., and stirred teachers of English 
with The American Language. 


IMAGISM: A CHAPTER FOR THE HIsS- 
TORY OF MODERN POETRY. By Stan- 
LEY K. CorrMan, Jr. University of Okla- 
homa Press. Pp. 235. $3.00. 


Besides the chapters on the movement and 
its connections, there are a whole chapter on 
T. E. Hulme (often referred to but rarely ex- 
pounded) and others on Pound and “Amyg- 
ism.” Without extravagant enthusiasm over 
the Imagists, Coffman tries to trace the effects 
this movement of the ro10’s has left. 


STURGIS STANDARD CODE OF PARLIA- 
MENTARY PROCEDURE. By Atuice F. 
Sturcis. McGraw-Hill. Pp. 268. $2.50. 


Apparently the most authoritative manual of 
parliamentary procedure ever published. Prac- 
ticing lawyers, deans of law schools, and Su- 
preme Court justices have been consulted, as 
well as college presidents, James A. Farley, 
Paul Hoffman, and Robert Pooley. Useless or 
troublesome procedures—substitute motions, 
for instance—have been omitted, and the use- 
ful procedures organized for clarity and ready 
reference. 


HENRY GROSS AND HIS DOWSING ROD. 
By KENNETH RoBeErTs. Doubleday. $3.00. 


Henry Gross has had remarkable success in 
locating underground water with his dowsing 
rod. Roberts seems to have perfect faith in his 
eerie power. We do know there are some things 
in this world which can’t be explained. Readers 
interested in land, in the unusual, those who 
question ghosts, second sight, and extrasensory 
perception—and those who don’t—will find 
this a fascinating book. 


THE LAND OF THE CAMEL: TENTS AND 
TEMPLES OF INNER MONGOLIA. By 
SCHUYLER CAMMANN. Roland. $5.00. 


An interesting word and picture account of 
what the author and a small group of Americans 
saw in this little-known country in 1945—just 
before the Chinese Communists barred travel- 
ers from other lands and exploited the Mongols. 
Cammann fortunately saw these people before 
changes came: the family life, customs, religious 
rites, monks and lamasaries. The author speaks 
Chinese. 
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BIG PAN-OUT: THE STORY OF THE 
KLONDIKE GOLD RUSH. By KatTHRyYN 
WinsLow. Norton. $3.75. 


A recluse who had hoped to write the Klon- 
dike story willed to Miss Winslow the diaries, 
books, and papers which he had written and 
collected. She was fascinated by the two full 
diaries and made further research. A colorful 
story of the great gold rush of 1896. Many 
intimate and personal stories of people known’ 
or forgotten. Maps. 


THE LIFE AND WORKS OF D. H. LAW- 
RENCE. By Harry T. Moore. Twayne. 
$4.50. 

A critical study of a controversial figure; 
novels, stories, poems, and essays are analyzed, 
with emphasis upon his early years and child- 
hood. ‘Lawrence stressed passion not because 
he believed in passion exclusively, but because 
he believed it should be brought into balance 
with intellect.” Lawrence’s personal troubles, 
Moore says, were the troubles of an age of 
world chaos, 1885-1930. An interesting study 
of an introvert, even though some of it may be 
questioned. 


THE SHORT STORY. By SEAN O’FAOLAIN. 
Devin-Adair. $3.75. 


“An exposition of the Art and a discussion 
of the Craft—with examples by Daudet, 
Chekov, Maupassant, Stevenson, Henry James, 
Frank O’Connor, Elizabeth Bower, and Hem- 
ingway.” “The things I like to find in a story 
are punch and poetry ... they come I think 
from a combination of . . . plausibility and per- 
sonal voltage.’”’ In three parts: “The Personal 
Struggle,” “The Technical Struggle,” and 
“Tllustration.” The third part consists of eight 
stories. 


THE SAVANNAH. By Tuomas L. StToKEs. 

Rinehart. $4.00. 

Forty-third volume of the “Rivers of 
America.” Of this series one critic says: “One 
of the must possessions of every reader inter- 
ested in knowing something of the past America 
out of which today’s grew.” This volume opens 
with the beginnings of history as we know them 
in the Deep South: the Indians, Spaniards, 
French, English. It is full of mystery, magic, 
greed. A colorful study of a past with hope for 
future development. The author is a native of 
Georgia—a political analyst and a Pulitzer 
Prize winner. 
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THE STORY OF THE WORLD'S LITERA- 
TURE. By Joun Macy. Rev. ed. Live- 
right. Pp. 615. $2.89. 

“Tf there is in English another compact 
general history of literature as good as this 
one, I do not know what it is. The charm of 
Mr. Macy’s book lies in the spirit which warms 
the whole record. For all his freshness of opinion, 
he is extraordinarily free from prejudices,” 
says Carl Van Doren. “Sound and vigorous,” 
says the American Library Association. Hand- 
some illustrations. 


GOTHAM YANKEE: A BIOGRAPHY OF 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. By 
Harry Houston PECKHAM. Vantage. Pp. 
227. $3.50. 

In the Preface Professor Peckham gives four 
reasons for his new Bryant biography: No 
biography has appeared for over forty years. 
Bryant is a figure and man of prime importance. 
He has been misrepresented as a frigid and 
uninteresting personality. There is recently 
discovered documentary material. A complete 
study, not fictionized. The youth, poet, lawyer, 
editor, and crusader. Professor Peckham says 
he found Bryant to have a colorful personality, 
to be a champion of liberal arts ideas and move- 
ments, a broadly cosmopolitan citizen, and a 
great public influence. And he could be gay. 


Reprints 


DOMBEY AND SON. By CuartEs DICKENS. 
(Great Illustrated Classics.) Dodd, Mead. 


THE ENGLISH FOURNAL 


$2.75. Special introduction by Joun Cournos 
and 16 illustrations. 


CARL AKELEY’S AFRICA. (New Edition.) 
By Mary L. JoBeE AKELEY. Dodd, Mead. 
$5.00. 

The country, the people, and particularly 
the scenery of mountains and veldt with their 
wealth of flowers and vegetation. 


THE BAD MAN OF THE WEST. By GrEorGE 
Henpricks. Naylor Company (San An- 
tonio). Pp. 248. $2.95: 

A revised edition of a study of an immortal 
type in American history and literature. While 
based on as accurate accounts as are available, 
this retelling of the lives of the famous outlaws 
reads like folklore. 


THE BOOKMAN’S GLOSSARY. 34 ed. 

R. R. Bowker. Pp. 198. $2.50. 

A revised and enlarged work which can save 
time and often expense for those who write, 
edit, or supervise publication of printed matter. 
A generous selection of printing terms are in- 
cluded. 

BLACK BOY. By RicuHarp Wricur. Signet. 
$0.25. 
INTRODUCTION TO ECONOMIC SCI- 

ENCE. By GerorceE Sovte. Mentor. $0.35. 
THE CONQUEST OF HAPPINESS. By 

BERTRAND RUSSELL. Signet. $0.25. 

THE WOODEN HORSE. By Eric WILLIAMS. 

Bantam. $0.25. 

THE PERFECT HOSTESS. By MAvREEN 

DALy. Pocket Books. $0.25. 


Professional 


ADVENTURE INTO POETRY. By Fiora J. 
ARNSTEIN. Stanford University Press. $3.00. 


A penetrating analytical account by a class- 
room teacher of the ways her children—from 
six to twelve years old—were led to write poetry. 
Not all her devices are appropriate in even 
junior high school, but the psychological prin- 
ciples are. 


WALT WHITMAN LOOKS AT THE 
SCHOOLS. By Fiorence B. FREEDMAN. 
King’s Crown Press. Pp. 278. $3.50. 
Whitman is revealed as being the possessor 

of educational ideas which would classify him as 


a progressive by modern standards. His opin- 
ions are expressed in editorials written for 
Brooklyn newspapers shortly after he gave up 
teaching school. The text of most of the edi- 
torials is reproduced in full following an intro- 
duction. 


THE EDUCATION OF MAN. Aphorisms by 
HEINRICH PEsTALOZzI. Preface by W. H. 
Kirpatrick. Philosophical Library. Pp. 92. 
$2.75. 

Quotable comments by a great educator on a 
variety of topics generally related to teaching. 
While they do not add up to any coherent whole, 
the statements are often strikingly apt. 
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NEW BOOKS 


Pamphlets 


OUR CHANGING SCHOOLS. By RoGER 
ARMFELT. His Majesty’s Stationery Office 
(London); British Information Service (New 
York City). $0.50. 


A narrative, profusely illustrated exposition 
of the new tax-supported schools in England, 
intended to “sell” the reformed system to Eng- 
lish voters. The aims of four types of secondary 
schools, the grammar, modern, technical, and 
multilateral, are made clear—much (but not 
exactly) like our college preparatory, general, 
and technical schools or curriculums. The de- 
scription of the “modern” school reads like a 
pronouncement of the NCTE Curriculum Com- 
mission. 


REPORT OF THE DEPARTMENTAL COM- 
MITTEE ON CHILDREN AND THE 
CINEMA. His Majesty’s Stationery Office 
(London); British Information Service (New 
York City). $0.75. 


The committee made an elaborate study of 
the opinions of teachers, parents, children— 
because it could find no scientific evidence— 
of the values and ill effects of photoplays. Some 
children are frightened by some movies, and 
too frequent attendance is nerve-trying. No 
positive evidence of a specific film’s effect upon 
behavior appeared, but the possibility of cumu- 
lative effect upon ideals was somewhat vaguely 
recognized. The committee recommends pa- 
rental care, improved official (local) “classifica- 
tion” of films, and exclusion of children from 
“adults-only” pictures. 


SELF-UNDERSTANDING: A FIRST STEP 
TO UNDERSTANDING CHILDREN. By 
C. MENNINGER. “Better Living 
Booklet.” Science Research Associates. Pp. 
49. $0.40. 

An elementary guide to mental hygiene for 
adults, especially parents and teachers. 


101 DEVICES AND ACTIVITIES FORTHE 
TEACHING OF ENGLISH. By ARNOLD 
Leste Lazarus. Available from the author 
at Santa Monica (Calif.) High School. 
Single sheet, 84X11. $0.10. 


A roundup of a wide variety of teaching de- 
vices and activities. There is no one philosophy 
underlying the inclusion of ideas; must be used 
with discrimination lest one activity vitiate the 
effects of another. 


PUBLIC-SCHOOL RETIREMENT AT THE 
HALF CENTURY. Research Bulletin, 
NEA. National Education Association 
(Washington, D.C.). Pp. 60. $0.50. 

A survey of pension benefits throughout the 
country. Contains detailed information con- 
cerning the various systems. 


TELL THE WEST. By Jerzy GitxsMan. Na- 
tional Committee for a Free Europe (350 
Fifth Ave., New York 1). Pp. 95. $0.15. 


An account of the slave-labor camps in Rus- 
sia written by a one-time inmate. This abridged 
form of the earlier book makes the story easily 
available for class use. It will hold the interest 
of high school seniors. 


THE NEGRO IN POSTWAR AMERICA. 
By Arnotp M. Rose. “Freedom Pam- 
phlets.”” Anti-Defamation League (327 S. 
LaSalle St., Chicago 4). Pp. 31. $0.25. 

An optimistic report on the progress of the 
Negro in the achievement of equal rights in 
America. But emphasis is put on the fact that 
there is still much to be accomplished. 


UNESCO: FIVE YEARS OF WORK. UNES- 
CO Relations Staff, State Department 
(Washington, D.C.). Pp. 18. Free. (Offset.) 


A skeleton summary of projects completed 
and in progress. 
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Teaching Materials 


Pamphlets 


CYRANO DE BERGERAC: 
GUIDE TO THE MOVIE. Education De- 
partment, Cyrano de Bergerac (729 Seventh 
Ave., New York 19). Pp. 19. Free. 
Background material and study questions in 

an attractively illustrated 9’’ X 12’’ pamphlet. 


HOW TO WRITE BETTER. By Rupotr 
Fiescu. “Life Adjustment Booklet.” Sci- 
ence Research Associates. Pp. 48. $0.40. 
Achieving the strictly utilitarian style in 

writing is explained by one of its foremost pro- 

ponents. 


Films and Recordings 


FUNDAMENTALS OF PUBLIC SPEAK- 
ING. E. UTTERBACK, educational 
collaborator. 12 minutes. Coronet. $50.00. 


The film presents the need for development 
in speech skills by briefly introducing a number 
of frequently met situations which require self- 
expression. It also demonstrates the evolution 
of better citizenship in the school and com- 
munity through good speech-making. 

By using a pyramid, a lawyer teaches the 
principles of public speaking to two high school 
boys who come to him for advice on improving 
their speeches. The lawyer has divided the 
pyramid into three parts, each representing 
a single-word rule in planning a speech: (1) 
analyze; (2) plan; (3) deliver. The section 
on analysis, which forms the base of the 
pyramid, is subdivided into three points: (a) 
consider the subject; (6) consider the audi- 
ence; (c) consider the purpose. On top of analy- 
sis is the part on planning, which also considers 
three steps—selection, arrangement, and illus- 
tration. Delivery finishes the pyramid with 
three directions: (a) be direct; (b) be distinct; 
(c) be lively. Through this simple outline, the 
film effectively teaches the fundamentals of 
public speaking. The information is informally 
presented through a discussion between the 
high school boys and the lawyer. 

“Very good” has been the verbal reaction 
of persons who previewed the film. 


KENNETH C. ETTNER 
(ILt.) ScHoor 


DEATH OF A SALESMAN. By ARTHUR 
MILLER. Decca. 12-inch LP records, four 
sides, $12.80; 12-inch standard records, 16 
sides, $14.15. 


To call this man or that a “Willy Loman” 
was so convenient that Arthur Miller’s char- 
acter, like Babbitt, was in great danger of losing 
his humanity. Decca’s release of The Death of a 
Salesman makes it immediately evident that no 
one connected with the original production 
thought in terms of type or played the roles in 
the self-conscious manner indicated by the 
critics who looked upon the play as a piece of 
sociological Americana. The recording is less 
successful in indicating the series of visual 
images which make up any play. Partly this is 
because Mr. Miller did not have to write the 
action into the lines so that you could follow 
by ear, as you can in a Shakespearean play, 
what is not visible to the eye. A teacher using 
the play in a class would have to provide a 
description of the set, the technique of shifting 
lights, and a good many technical matters of 
the same sort. The play heard is a good deal 
more impressionistic than the play seen; and, 
while the recording could be used with great 
effectiveness in a class already familiar with 
the text, it would be hopelessly confusing to 
a class without such preparation. 


Joun STEWART CARTER 


CuicaGo TEACHERS COLLEGE 
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TEACHING MATERIALS 


For Out-of-Class Use 


BORN TO TROT. By MARGUERITE HENRY. 

Rand McNally. $2.75. 

For all young readers who love horse stories 
is Born To Trot, from the pen of a Newbery 
Medal winner. Sincerely written and beauti- 
fully illustrated, the story moves with young 
Gib, son of a trainer, from his first ownership 
of the pinto Tony, through his long illness dur- 
ing which he became owner of Rosalind, to 
his final pride in sharing Rosalind’s winning 
of the famous Hambletonian race. It parallels 
the account of William Rysdyk and his Hamble- 
tonian, who made American history as father 
of the trotting horse. 

JEAN Hunt 
Scuoot District No. 2 
LovELAND, COLORADO 


FOURTH DOWN PASS. By Jack PAULSON. 

Winston. $2.00. 

Clark Barnes, potential all-American, finds 
problems in ethics and psychology very real. 
(So will high school juniors.) Conflicting loyal- 
ties imperil the success of his own and the 


coach’s future. Unconvincing in spots, but 
illuminating and compelling. 


HERMAN O: MAKEY 
Sout HiGH SCHOOL 
Fort WAYNE, INDIANA 


WHALER’ ROUND THE HORN. By STEPHEN 
W. MEapeER. Harcourt. $2.50. 
A New England boy of sixteen ships out on 
a whaler, going around the Horn to Hawaii. 
For an eighth- or ninth-grade boy who likes 
nautical terms and is satisfied with simple 
narrative without high literary style. 


Myrt_Le BLANK 


JEFFERSON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


ROSS DUNCAN AT BATAAN. By STANLEY 

PasHKO. Julian Messner. $2.50. 

Scouting in Jap territory, inching along 
jungle trails, losing comrades, retreating in 
panic, digging in, hurling “Molotov cocktails,” 
being a captive and escaping to Australia, 
Ross Duncan exemplifies the modern soldier 
in fear, ingenuity, and courage. 

The author maintains interest for high schoo 1 


boys without minimizing or glamorizing war. 
Recommended highly by two of my junior 
boys. 
EtvaH McBETH 
NEWTON HiGH ScHOOL 
NEWTON, KANSAS 


MARGARET. By JANETTE SEBRING Lowry. 

Harper. $2.50. 

Although the dialogue doesn’t always ring 
true, and the necessity for a 1909 setting is 
questionable, this character story of a gentle 
fourteen-year-old girl adjusting to a new often 
harsh, environment is certain to appeal to 
ninth- and tenth-grade girls. There is local 
color (Texas), and the rather thin suspense 
is bolstered by vague references to a “wicked” 
romance of another generation. 


LIEBER ANKER 
METUCHEN (N.J.) HicH ScHoot 


SURFMAN, THE ADVENTURES OF A 
COAST GUARD DOG. By Cotonet S. P. 
MEEK. Knopf. $2.50. 


Young Morgan Graham, coastguardman, is 
determined to solve the strange disappearance 
of his father, thus clearing the name of both. 
Surfman, Graham’s retriever, bravely saves 
the lives of Graham and others in the course of 
this somewhat detailed and technical account 
of life at a Coast Guard station. The book has 
appeal for Grades IX and X. 

JouN DINGMAN 
CENTENNIAL JR. HIGH SCHOOL 
DEcaTuR, ILLINOIS 


THE ROAD RUNS BOTH WAYS. By 
Erick Berry. Macmillan. $2.50. 


This combination tale of young Rett Apley 
substituting as post rider and the story of Orey, 
a toll collector’s daughter who helped with the 
improving of the post road, leaves something 
to be desired in diction and coherence. A dog, 
horses, a pet skunk, bees, and a ferry boat will 
add to the enjoyment of the ten- to fourteen- 
year-old. 

Jerome A. Hutto 


WASHINGTON JuNIOR HicH SCHOOL 
GREEN Bay, WISCONSIN 
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ELIZABETH OF THE MAYFLOWER. By 
MyrtTLe J. TRACHSEL. Macmillan. $2.50. 


A carefully authenticated account of the 
“Mayflower” voyage and the first year at 
Plymouth by a descendant of a Pilgrim. Quotes 
from accounts by Governor Bradford and Ed- 
ward Winslow, as chapter headings, add to the 
sense of reading real history. Characterizations 
are thin, but one feels much of the joys and 
sufferings of the Pilgrims. Not for slow readers, 
but more studious junior high school youngsters 
will find the book satisfying and worth while. 


HELEN F. BENNER 


FirtH STREET JUNIOR H1GH SCHOOL 
BANGOR, MAINE 


BAY OF THE NORTH. By Ronatp Syme. 

“Morrow Junior Books.” $2.50. 

Pierre Radisson, a fearless hunter and ex- 
plorer, is captured and then adopted into the 
bloodthirsty Iroquois tribe. During the course 
of his life he is tortured, starved, frozen, and 
derided. Finally he is cast off by the men and 
the countries that should have been eternally 
grateful to him. The first white man to discover 


THE ENGLISH FOURNAL 


the southern shore of Hudson Bay, he tries to 
develop a fur-trading company, only to be 
cheated of his due profits both by the English 
and by the French. The book is exciting and is 
realistically written. The characterization of 
the Indians is very effective, especially the 
differentiation between the Hurons and the 
Iroquois. With big type and good illustrations, 
the book will appeal to boys ten to fourteen 
years old. 


Frances L. HUESTON 
ScHOOL 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


CROSSWIND CANYON. By MARGARET ANN 
HUvuBBARD. Macmillan. $2.50. 


A neatly plotted, well-written story for 
ages ten to fourteen. Two boys’and a girl of 
early high school years get into amazing—and, 
on reflection, improbable—adventures almost 
daily. The young hero, aspiring to be an aviator, 
performs near-miracles of forethought and 
skill—one in contradiction of his father’s com- 
mand and his own promise. The only villains 
appear for just a few minutes. The scene is the 
Dakota Bad Lands. W.W.H. 


LINGUAPHONE BRINGS 


English Classics - Effective Speech 
Modern Languages 


Excitingly to Life 


In the classroom Linguaphone has proved itself the most efficient 

help to teacher and pupil in the study of English speech and foreign 
languages. 

Linguaphone offers one of the most complete collections of English 

Speech recordings now available. It includes English and American 

onetics, pronunciation, intonation, conversation, recorded by such 

sa as W. Cabell Greet, A. Lioyd James, Daniel Jones, Prof. 

y E. Skinner, American and British dialect, Shakespeare, drama, 

rie by Stevenson, Tennyson, Byron, Shelley, famous readings 

Massey, Bernard Shaw, William Lyon Phel 

id MacLeish, etc., and prose, oratory with many ot 
preata” of the literary wold. Circular FREE on request. 


Thousands of Schools, Colleges 
Use Linguaphone Conversational Language Sets 


Your students learn a language like natives do—by listening, associ- 
ating, living the language. Soon they understand and speak a lan- 
guage as naturally as they do their native tongue. Thus, through EAR 
and EYE, Linguaphone electrical records and texts vitalize the lan- 
guage lesson, stimulate interest and aid memory. 

The Linguaphone foreign language records (in 29 la es) were 
made by more than 150 educators and linguists at the Sorbonne, 
Bonn, Gottingen, Seville, Stockhclm, Oxford, Cambridge, Columbia 
and many other universities. Every course has both male and female 
voices so students become accustomed to tonal inflections and pro- 
nunciation. 

Linguaphone sets in 29 Languages are World-Standard 

Send for FREE booklets on English Speech and Foreign Languages 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
6504 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA NEW YORK CITY 


Action! 


By 
WINN, CHAMBERLAIN, & CHAMBERLAIN 
The newest volume of the new Beacon Lights 
of Literature Series. Copyright, 1951! 


A timely and highly attractive high school 
reader whose keynote is movement and ad- 
venture as found in worthy literature of the 
past and present. Ideally suited to most Ninth 
Grade courses of study. 

Beautifully illustrated. 


Accompanying activities stimulate discus- 
sion about personal values; teach literary 
types; and inspire active participation in family, 
community, national, and world life. 


You'll like Action! 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 
Home Office: Syracuse, N.Y. 


New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 
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THE GREATEST DICTIONARY 
VALUE FOR THE LEAST MONEY 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 
STUDENT'S STANDARD 
oo DICTIONARY 


in 


- Ideal for students and classroom work. See for 
yourself the amazing number of features offered 
by this unusual dictionary. 


140,000 words, phrases and terms with clear, 
really informative definitions, precise as to 
fact and concise as to method of presentation. 


2,500 illustrations placed directly with the 
entries they illustrate. 


A supplement of 19,000 foreign words and 
phrases. 


A supplement of rules of capitalization and 
principles of grammar. 


Most common present-day meanings given 
first, obsolete meanings last. 


15,000 proper names. 


A COMPLETELY 
REVISED EDITION 
This great reference book 
—for years a standard for 
teachers, students, speak- 
UNK & WAGNALLS | ers, authors, has been 
COMPANY completely revised. More 
eee than 8,000 synonyms, 
4,000 antonyms. $3.00. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS 
Standard Handbook of 
$4.50 plain SYNONYMS, 


$4.75 thumb indexed Antonyms and Prepositions 


40,0 
LATHE 
Tink 
“| 
: in 
FUNK & WAGNALLS e 153 €. 24th st. © New York 10, N.Y. ; 


AN UP-TO-DATE REVISION OF AN EXTREMELY COMPREHENSIVE TEXT 


for courses in Composition and Grammar in senior high school 


Learning Write, 
Revised 


By REED SMITH, 
WILLIAM PAXTON, and BASIL G. MESERVE 


LEARNING TO WRITE, REVISED relates the use of 
English to the student’s daily experience. The 
presentation is direct and clear; the arrangement 
flexible, readily adaptable to individual needs of 
all types of students. The revised material has 
been taken from teaching practice over a fifteen- 
year period. 


A wealth of examples, exercises, and suggestions 
for Round Table discussion helps to make the 
book interesting. Provision is made for oral as 
well as written composition. 512 pages 


An Atlantic Monthly Press Book 


D. C. Heath and Company 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 


